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A NEW EDEN FOR CHILDREN. 


From the Sun. 
PLEASANT INSTRUCTION IN CALISTHENIC PLAYS AND SONGS, 





Where Little Fairies Imitate Birds and Develop Wonderful 
Ingenuity—Pleasure and Useful Study Combined— 
A Novel School. 





Birdie ir the greenwood 
Warbles merrily ; 
Happy 1n the greenwood 
Birdie’s life must be. 
La la la. 

These words, sung to a simple melody by childish voices, 
greeted my ear as I pushed open the double doors at the 
head of a broad staircase in 1,266 Broadway, and entered 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s Kindergarten. I made my way into a 
large square hall, with the ceiling supported by light pil- 
lars. A large stove with a steam generator at the back 
stood not far from the door, making the air of the room 
delightfully warm, moist and spring like. Four broad 
uncurtained windows in the embayed eastern end of the 
hall, flooded it with sunlight, for with the exception of a 
few pot plants in the windows and a tall evergreen tree, 
fixed, not growing in a box, and a lot of evergreen wreaths, 
such as are used for holiday decorations, there was nothing 
to impede the long, slant beams of the morning sun from 
laying themselves in golden flame over the uncarpeted, but 
clean bright boards of the floor. The walls of the room 
were gay with cheap decorations ; geometrie figures formed 
by straws and various colored strips of paper pasted on 
dark card boards. They looked like the work of children, 
and such they really were, as Mrs. Ksaus afterward in- 
formed me. 

A canary in a gold-wired cage hanging in the tree vied 
with the children and their teachers in filling the room with 
melody. - Three long, low tables surrounded with chairs 
were in the upper end of the room, while the lower end 
was clear of all furniture, except the stove and a black- 
board. At the moment it was occupied by about thirty 
little girls and boys, between the ages of 3 and 7 years, 
standing in a ring, with three of the?r assistant teachers at 
intervals, and Mrs. Kraus, the principal, in the centre, tell- 
ing them a bird story and showing them how to play. 


BUILDING BIRDS’ NESTS. 


Stopping a moment to welcome me and explain what she 
and her pupils were doing, she quickly returned to her post. 
It was a charming sight, those bright-faced, glossy-haired 
children so becomingly and tastefully dressed (they were, 
evidently, all the children of wealth or competency), with 
their earnest eyes and features in expressive play with the 
interest and attention of learners. They went to work imi- 
tating their vivacious leader in all her movements. They 
made imaginary nests with their fingers, and then played 
that some of them were little birds, and others were various 
kinds of trees in which the nests were built, while they 
sang: 

Birdie in the greenwood 
Builds his little nest, 
Birdie’s pretty homestead 
We must not molest. 

Their teacher meantime went on telling the story between 
the snatches of song. 

“ After building the nest, the bird lays five little eggs, and 
after a while there come out five little birds, that chirp and 
peep, but they cannot fly. By-and-by their feathers begin 
to grow, and when night comes they sleep with their heads 
under their wings.” 

This, too, some of the little ones imitated, kneeling low 
on the floor and hiding their heads under their arms, while 
the others, playing they were trees moved by the wind, sang 
Softly : 

Birdie in the greenwood 
Sings himself to sleep, 
Little birdie’s slumbers 
Must be sweet and deep, 
La, la, la. 





'teach it the motions that a ball is capable of—all its quali 
ties and powers, in fact, its roundness, its color, its resis- 
tance, its elasticity, and we continue these instructions until 

| six balls of six different colors are given. All this should 
be cradle play, and given in the nursery before the child is 

boat story. They played they were rowing on a sunshiny | sent to the kindergarten. Freebel, the founder of the kin- 
day, over the sea, gliding on tiptoe over the floor and mov- dergarten system, gave songs of the ball, and taught that 
ing their arms to imitate the motions of rowing. This play 
made a pretty little dance. 

It would be impossible to convey to the mind of the! “Then we teach them finger plays—also with songs and 
reader what an amount of instruction had been given to| motions. Next we give them blocks in simple cubes, then 
these children in the course of their calisthenic play and | blocks in parallelopipeds, or little bricks, and so on, vary 
songs. The habits and names of birds; the peculiarities of | ing it with marching songs and calisthenics taught in play, 
forest trees and their names; the counting of the children for songs ‘and stories, and as they advance they learn the use 
the five birds and the six trees that formed each group ; the of the needle, not to sew, but to form geometric figures on 
cunning of the cat; the pleasures of a sail ; the clouds; the | card boards, perforated in squares, triangles, &c., and finally 
breeze ; the sunshine ; the waves; their own bodies, their | they weave those little paper mats and model in clay. Stay, 
limbs, and fingers, and the varied movements which they | 
performed, kept them in a glow of earnest, interested exer- | INFANT SCULPTORS. 
cise, with song and play combined, so that when they came| The doors of another apartment opened, and a number of 
to the luncheon song and the march round the room to their larger children joined those in the large hall. They were 
tables, every face was flushed with exercise and beaming | brought in by Prof. Kraus, who conducts their studies in 
with smiles and intelligence. 


Then other children played pussy cat catching the birds, 
but the birds all flew away in every direction over the room, 
so that none were caught. A clap of the teacher's palms 
together brought the children to order. They were reformed 
into lines and sang a boat song, after they had listened to a 


song and rhythmic motion were elemental agents in the 
education of children. 


and you will see them modelling.” 





the intermediate department, where letters, reading, and 
TWO LITTLE FAIRIES. The 


Mabel and Rosie, running on tip toe, brought and dis- children rose from the tables to meet them, and all joined 
tributed the luncheon baskets. The assistants brought | in another exercise song, succeeded by calisthenics of a 
plates and little cups of water, and the merry meal was | 
turned into a feast of reason and flow of soul by the judi- | , 
cious care taken by Mrs. Kraus to suggest pleasant chat | tables with oil cloths, and brought the modelling sticks for 
and polite and gentle manners. I regretted to see that too the children. Some of them put on aprons which they had 
many of the little ones were provided with cake instead of | brought in their satchels especially for this exercise. The 
simple bread and butter, or, better still, Graham bread, or | little balls of soft, moist clay and the modelling sticks were 
oatmeal cakes anda little fruit. Some, however, had ban- | given them, and on the tables of the three-year-olds models 
anas and oranges and apples; but the food was rather fine | were placed. The others followed the bent of their fancies. 
and delicate for young and growing children. After lun. | They pounded and flattened and divided their lumps of 
cheon was over the children were given bunches of little clay, and cut them into cubes, and made cones and baskets, 
straws, or rather little white wood splinters, about the length | and dishes and plates, and cups and saucers, ard spoons, 
and size of parlor matches. Mrs. Kraus explained that | and hats and muffs, and all sorts of things. The teachers 
they had had previous lessons in forming geometric figures occasionally gave a little assistance, but not much sugges 
on the tables, which I now observed were eovered with a| tion. Each child was encouraged to think and choose for 
network of slight grooves in straight lines, cutting each itself what it would make. 
other at right angles, and forming inch squares all over the | One of the boys was given a small cartoon filled with 
table. nude figures in basrelief. These he shaped with clay, using 

I watched the little mathematicians, for such I soon saw | his modelling stick with no little skill. 
those children were. Their baby fingers fell to work mak- | THEIR GOOD 
ing what they called “forms of beauty.” Right angles:| The most surprising thing was the perfect order pre- 
acute angles, and obtuse angles were formed and grew into | served by these children, yet the entire freedom from con- 
equilateral, isosceles, right, obtuse scalene triangles, or| straint or stiffness. 
were thrown into tetragons, pentagons, hexagons and octa- | tones, or played with each other, or bestowed little caresses, 
gons, or branching into bolder and more intricate figures or laughed or sang just as they chose. They sang at their 
formed tetrahedrons, hexadedrons, octahedrons, dodecahe- | work, humming any song that struck their fancy, as many 
drons and icosahedrons (but these names are not given to | joining in as pleased. Not a listless, or wearied, or impa 
the children): some of the little ones, combining to follow tient, or disconcerted, or unamiable expression flitted across 
out the hints given by these forms and guided by the | their faces during the three hours that passed. I asked Mrs. 
squares of the table, made figures of boats and ships, trees,| Kraus how she managed to keep them so interested and 
towers, houses, and bridges with their straws. | happy. She replied: 

“It requires long and patient study and a natural adapt- 
ation of character to make a good kindergartner. Kinder- 

Mrs. Kraus replied : gartning is psychology and philosophy applied to infant 

“I begin with the simple lesson of two lines, the base training. I studied three years with Madame Froebel, the 
and perpendicular, showing them that they must form an widow of the great inventor of the system. Froebel was a 
angle. I then proceed to show them all the capacities and | profound philosopher, and like all philosophers and reform- 
possibilities of these lines and the figures that may be and great teachers he was persecuted. He was not ap- 
formed by them. Then I give them more complicated geo- preciated in his day, nor is he fully yet. At one time kin- 
metric forms, and then tell them to make whatever they | 4¢™gartens were proscribed in Germany, as it was asserted 
please. You see the result. These children do not call | hey were teaching children to be atheists. 
these figures by the names given them by mathematicians, | SPitit prevails, and they are reintroducing them into the 
but in faet they know all the forms and uses of those forms. | national schools. There ought to be a kindergarten attached 
It strengthens their mental and stimulates their inventive | '° ©Y°Y public school in this city. The teachers should be 
powers, so that they become designers without being aware well educated and accomplished young ladies of society, 
of it.” : 

“ How do you commence with a child?” I inquired. 

“ We begin by giving it a ball, one ball only atfirst. We) 


writing are combined with kindergarten exercises. 


little more complicated character than those before lunch- 


eon. While they were at this the assistants covered the 


MANNERS. 


They conversed in low and gentle 


BABY GEOMETRICIANS. 
I asked how they had learned these forms. 


Now a bettee 


| the very class that don't know what to do with themselves 
or their time. It would give them three hours’ delightful 


Continued on Page 318, 
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SPECIAL PREMIUM. | 

As many of the teaehers have expressed & 
desire to obtain the Abbott Microscope, we 
will give to every one who sends $2.75 to this 
office (not to an agent) a copy of the JoURNAL 
for one year, also either the “Gem” or 
“ Pocket” Microscope the price of each is 
$1.50. These instruments are probably the 
best of any of their kind in the market. 





INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 
The Abbott Pocket Microscope. 


The time is coming when every lover 
of art or science, every student, ev 
business man, and every household wi 
want such amicrosccpe. The purchaser 
of goods, for instance, will require it to 
enable him to examine the texture of 

It examines, in focus, whole 
b &c., alive or dead, in a 
cage, thereby avoiding the barbarous 
custom of torture, or killing. The grain 
merchant and farmer can examine the 

qualities and Fi ag of the wheat 
2 berry, and of flour. It is the most per- 
fect instrument invented for qanmining seeds, flow 
minerals, engravings, bank notes, &c. he chemist an 
the naturalist, the miner, the hysician, the teacher, 
student, merchant, mechanic and ousewife, should make 
it aconstant companion. It will greatly serve the p 
of utility and enjoyment in almost all situations in life. 

Price, $1.50. ddress New York School Journal, 89 

Liberty st., N. ¥., who will send post patd on receipt of price. 

Also, The Gem Microscope, 
which magnifies about 100 diame- 
ters, or 10,000 times the area, shows 
animalules in stagnant water, blood 
or milk globules, even better than 
microscopes of many times its cost. 
It leads young minds to investigate 
the hidden mysteries and beauties 
of minute creation. Price, $1.50. 
Orders may be sent as above, and 
the instrument will be sent postpaid. 
Both the “‘Pocxer” and the “ ” 
will be sent to one address for $2.25. 


fabrics. 











BARTLET?’s Opont—Fellow pilgrim in 
this vale of tears, if you have a set of good 
teeth in your head, and good sense enough to 
kindle a desire for their preservation, let me 
commend your prudence, but do not misunder- 
stand me when I proclaim to you “OponT!” 
But if you are tempted from languor or lazi- 
ness, or thoughtleesness, to neglect their case, 
and to allow the acids from the stomach or 
food to corrode them, listen to the admonition, 
‘ Odon’t!” If you have nuts to crack, and 
nothing but your teeth to crack them with, 
before you begin this insane use of these 
precious ivories, heed the warning, “ O don’t!” 
If your teeth, which nature has given you for 
a specific use of vital importance, begin to 
show signs of decay, be prevailed upon at 
once to use ODONT. If your breath is offen- 
sive, if that array of grinders that once shown 
like rows of pearls is attackted by filthy con- 
cretions of tartar, be wise in time, save your 
teeth and health, and sweeten your breath by 
the use of OpontT. If you would avoid dys- 
pepsia, with all its attendant and resulting 
horrors, keep your masticaters in a condition 
to perform their legitimate office effectually, 
take the advise of age andj experience; don’t 
neglect them, O don’t! If you would preserve 
your teeth and restore their original luster, 
press your tooth brush into service and use 
BARTLET?’s ODONT; and,if you would pre- 
serve your gums healthy, try the virtues of 
the Opont. But don’t, as you value your 
health and happiness, O don’t allow your 
mouth to become a magazine of foulness to 
poison your whole system ; turn your prudent 
purposes into resolve and use BARTKETT’S 
Opont, prepared by W. H. L. BARTLETT, No. 
815 West 2ist street, New York. This is a 
beautiful white and almost impalpable powder, 
which the proprietor warrants to be free from 
acids, and corrosive agents of any kind, 
There is a world of good sense in the admo- 
nition, “Take care of your teeth,” and there 


is a halt dozen worlds of profound wisdom in 
heeding this admonition. If you had a steam 
engine upon which your daily bread depended, 
you would scour it, and lubricate it, and nurse 
it, and watch over it with unremitting vigi- 
lence. More than your daily bread depends 
upon serviceable teeth. What can be more 
repulsive than filthy teeth and foul breath ? 
These bar you from the social coterie ; they 
infect the atmosphere around you; your friends 
stand aloof; your sweetheart discards you ; 
your wife shudders at your approach ; your 
children stand off at a distance when they bid 
you good night; nobody wants to kiss you, 
und you are ostracised from every association 
for social enjoyment. Is not that misery 


the list of penalties for this un onable ne- 
giect. If you are under this , do not go 
and destroy yourself. It is better to endure 
the ills we have than fly to those we know 
not of. Shakespeare says something to that 
effect, and he was one who knew. But it is 
not necessary to suffer these identical odont- 
ical ills, if you will only attend to the matter 
in time, and use well your tooth brush and 
BARTEET?’s OpoNT. This preparation hes 
been before the public but for a comparatively 
short time, yet it has already become one of 
the standard articles of the toilet, and the 
proprietor has this een to believe 
that his labors for benefiting his fellow beings 
has not been lost. Odon’t for a moment think 
that you can preserve the affection of, or main- 
tain fellowship with any disinterested party, 
while you are stifling every person within 
smelling distance of your breath with a me- 
phitis that outstinks the odors of a skunk. If 
this terrible misfortune arises from a polypus 
retire from the worldgand have it cured. If 
it originates in a disordered stomach, take ills 
and a tonic; but if it is caused by unclean 
teeth and diseased gums, use BARTLETT'S 
Opont. Don’t layto your soul the extreme 
unction that after a while people will get 
used to it, and love you as mnch as when you 
were a sweet mouthed baby. They will not. 
BARTLETTS ODONT is for sale by the proprie- 
tor, W. H. L. BARTLETT, 315 West 21st street, 
and by druggists generally. 


A $4.00 Boox ror $1.50--The People’s com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser, in plain English, 
or Medicine simplified: By R. V. Puerce, M. 
D., Counsellor-in-Chief of the Board of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, at the World’s Dispensary, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The above work—a book of 
about 900 pages, profusely illustrated with 
Engravings and col red plates, and well and 
strongly bound—will be sent, post paid, to any 
address, for $1.50—making it the cheapest book 
ever offered to the American people. Other 
books treating of domestic medicine, of like 
style and size of binding, and not nearly as 
well illustaated, with no colored plates, and 
some of them containing no prescriptions and 
making known no means of self-cure for the 
diseases which they discuss, sell for from 
$3.50 to $5.00. Were Dr. Pierce’s work not 
published by the author, printed and bound 
with his own machinery, and were it sold 
through agents, as other like works are, the 
price of it would have to be not less than four 
dollars. For when the publisher pays the 
author a fair price for his production, then 
adds a profit to his investment large enough 
to satisfy himself and compensate him, not 
only for his labor, but also for the risk of 
pecuniary loss which he assumes in taking 
the chances of the enterprise proving a suc- 
cess, and when the State, County and canvass- 
ing agent has each received his profit, they 
have added to the expense of a book that 
originally cost about $1.25, so much that the 
people have to pay not less than $4.00 for it. 
The People’s Medical Adviser, on the contrary, 
is pl within the pecuniary reach of all 
classes by the author who adopts the plan of 
the Grangers, dispensing with middle men, 
and giving the benefits of their profits to the 
people, offering his book at a price little above 
actual cost of publication. That those desir- 
ing the book may run no risk of losing their 
money in sending it through the mails, the 
author advertises that money addressed to him 
at Buffalo, N. Y.,and enclosed in registered 
letters, may be at his risk of loss. The 
author’s large correspondence with tne people 
upon medical matters which we are credibly 
informed, frequently exceeds 300 letters a we A 
and requires several trained and skillful medi- 
cal assistants and short-hand reporters to enable 
him to entertain and answer them, as well as 
his large daily dealings with disease at the 
World’s Dispensary, ap to have peculiarly 
fitted him for writing the work, by renderi 
him very familiar with the every day medi 
needs of the people. He endeavors in this 
work to answer all the numerous questions 
relating to health and disease that have been 
addressed to him by the people from all parts 
of the land, and hence it contains important 
important information for the young and old, 
male and female, me and married, nowhere 
else to be found. All the most prevalent dis- 
eases of both sexes are also plainly and fully 


It is a compendium of Anatomical, P ree 
cal and medical science, and embodies the 


PUBLISHERS. 


THE 


SEASON OF FLOWE 


MISS YOUMANS’ 


Betanical Series. 


FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY..........-..+-+ +++ 
SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY...........--+-++++ 
HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. (Adapted 
for use in the United States, by Miss Eliza A. 
Youman’s), per Set (six Charts with Key)........ 
These works are the outgrowth of the most recent 
scientific views, and have been practically tested by care- 
ful trial with juvenile classes ; they have been everywhere 
welcomd as timely and invaluable contributions to the 
improvement of primary education. Harris, Pickard, 
De Wolf, Snow, Rickoff, Phelps, White, Apgar, Brooks, 
Hart, Bateman, Newell, and others of national reputa- 
tation, have voluntarily commended them in unqualified 
terms. 

















PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Two New Text Books. 


Teachers and Boards of Education who are contem- 
plating a change of their text books on 


BaiIsTORY, 
Ere earnestly requested to WAIT till they can examine 


Butler’s New Pictorial History 


UNITED STATES, 


Which is now in preparation, and wil! be 


Readv Julv ist. 


It will contain nearly 350 pages, with maps, and will 
be fully illustrated, beautifully printed on fine paper 
(from large, clear, new type), and substantially. bound. 
Retail price $1.50. A specimen copy will be sent to 
teachers and school authorities for examination with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of One Dollar. Speci- 
men sheets sent free. 





——— 


All teachers using Bingham’s Latin Series will be 
glad to know that the accompanying 


. J . 
Latin Prose Composition, 

WILL BE READY AUGUST ist, 
And those who are not acquainted with the series are 
respectfully invited to correspond with us, (sending 
Catalogues of the Institutions with which they are com 
nected) when full information as to ite merits will be 
cheerfully furnished. 


Approved Schoo! Books. 


Mitchell’s New Series of Geographies, 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps, 
Bingham’s Latin Series, 

Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories, 

The New American Readers and Spellers, 
The Etymological Reader, 

Oxtord’s Speakers, Junior and Senior, 
Sargent’s School Etymology, 

The Scholar's Companion, 

Coppee’s Logie, Coppee’s Rhetoric, 
Smith’s Grammar, 

Tenney’s Geology. 


J, H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


723 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR, 





the above, &c., mailed on receipt of postage stamp. 
HENRY A. DREER, 


Mailed free to any address, on receipt of remittance 
and full address 


ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course 
ARITHMETIC, 


A New Departure! 


ORAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC thoroughly 
combined 
IN TWO BOOKS. 
Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. have 
the pleasure of announcing that they have 
now ready 
“ROBINSON’S SHORTER COURSE,” 
By Danrev W. Fis, A.M,, 
Consisting of 
Tue Frrst Book IN ARITHMBTIC, cloth, 15 
pages. Price, 50 cts. 
THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, cloth, 498 pages 
Price, $1.40. 
(The latter bound in two volumes, wha 
preferred. Part I. and Part II., cloth. Price, 
80 cts, each.) 


POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 


These books are remarkable for beauty of 
type, illustration and binding; for clearnes 
and conciseness of definitions; for improve 
methods of analysis and operation as practiced 
by the most progressive educators of to-day 
for admirable gradation ; for multiplicity ani 
variety of practical examples; for valuable 
tabulated matter, and for general adaptatio 
to the progressive development of the young, 
and to PRACTICAL BUSINESS as conducted a 
the present time. 





Also Just Ready, 


GEOLOGICAL STORY 


BRIEFLY TOLD. 


An introduction to Geology for the genen 
reader and for beginners in the Science. 
By Prof. JAMES D. DANA, LL.D. 


1 vol. 12mo. 275 pages. Profusely illu 
trated and handsomely bound. Price, $1.0. 
By mail on receipt of the price. 


More than 


6,000,000 


Of One Number Alone of thé 
Justly Celebrated 


SPENCERIAN 


Double-Elastic 


STEEL PEN 


Were sold in 1874—being a gain of more than 1,00" 


over the year ‘ 

The van Steel Pens are universally us? 
in the Commercial Colleges thro te 
U. 8, more largely than any others by the United 
States Government, end quite generally in the 
Banks, Counting ouses and Schoolt 
a and are for sale by the trade s** 
e y- 


‘We claim for the Spencerian, su over 
other pens in durabilit: mTeoticley, sex 


bility, and in evenness of point. 
Pens com 



























considered and means of self-cure made known. . *,* are 

Unlike other works on Domestic Medicine, it a venigtien qhoies Annee TLS i ae Dota, way eee erin te uy Oe 
includes the subjects of Biology, Cerebral| 12 ‘very cholce Annual Flower Seeds, 1 00/ we will Sa een d containing & sample ef 
Physiology, Hygiene, Tem ents, Mar-|.5 alee qvertlooming BOS! yr.old 1 00| ‘number by mail, securely enclosed, on receipt 
riage, Reproduction, etc,, all of which arejig « “ @LADIOLU arted colors, : 4 cents. 

treated in an original and inte manner. |  Dreer's Garden Calender, with directions for growing | _ “##re™ *l! orders t0 


Ivison, Buakeman, Tayzor & Co 














enough? And yet it is but the beginning of 


latest discoveries in each department. 


Seedeman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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A SILENT WITNESS. 


By Epmunp YArTEs, 
wrHor OF “BLACK sHgEP,” “‘casTaway,” “THE YELLOW FLAG,” 
BTC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


MIDDLEHAM’S MURDER. 

Middleham’s. Nothing more nor Jess. Fat, black let- 
ters on a worn brass plate, screwed on a shabby old swing- 
ing door, its upper half of smeared, bad glass in prison 
between two sets of stairs, itslower of wood, once brown 
and varnished, now paintless, notched, and indented with the 
poot-heels of coming and going clerks, whose ears bris- 
tled with pens, whose mouths were temparary receptocles 
for pendant straps or tape, whose hands were laden with 
enormous black leather pouches, bills for acceptance or 
payment fluttering between their fingers, and who had only 
their;knees and feet left, with which to cringe at Middle- 
ham’s door. Clerks came and went all day, and customers, 
too, for the matter of that, for Middlekam’s was a bank. A 
bank in a narrow little lane, forming the connecting link 


to whom he was known, and to whom he gaspingly ad- 
dressed the question : 

“ What's the matter?” 

The officer, a full-fed personage, said, in a fat whisper: 

“ Murder!” 

“ What?” shrieked the provision merchant. 

“ Murder,” repeated tne policeman. ‘“ Mr. Middleham— 
up there!” and he jerked his thumb in the direction of the 
upper story. 

“Good Lord, how did it happen? 
they caught him ? 
merchant. 

But the constable pushed him gently off, murmuring : 

“No time now, sir. They'll tell you all about it in your 
place, they know all the particulars there.” 

The news was true. Mr. Middleham had been in town 
and at his business as usual on the previous day, and late 
in the afternoon had sent a message to the housekeeper, the 
only person who resided on the premises, announcing his 


Who did it? Have 
Tell us all about it!” said the provision 


hands the administration of the existing system has been 
oris committed. So far forth as they have conscientiously 
endeavored to discharge the duties devolved upon them, 
with the means at their command, and in accordance with 
their highest conceptions of the nature of those duties and 
of the methods and agencies by which they may be best 
carried into present practical effect. But we insist that the 
public mind should be gradually educated to a higher and 
more perfect standasd—a standard capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion, as the importance and value of the work to be per- 
formed is more and more clearly perceived and appreciated 
We live in an age of progress and advancement: let the 
education of the young keep abreast of the age, in its devel- 
opment upward and onward; let that quaint device “Ex- 
CELSIA, EXcELstoR” which floats so proudly on our own 
State banners be inscribed on that of our Union—in Educa- 
tion as in all things else. 

With the numerous and extensive organizations placed at 
our command in every section of our common country, the 





intention of sleeping at the bank that night, and desiring 
that his rooms might be prepared. He left the bank shortly 
before the closing hour, and returned about nine in the 
evening. Where he had been in the interval was not pre- 





between two great thoroughfares in the city, with a pro- 
vision merchant's next door toit. Few strangers ever com- 
menced business with Middleham’s, but the old families 
who had shown their confidence in the founder of the house 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago, banked with it still; 
all the scions of the old families, starting for themselves, 
took to Middleham’s as naturally as to shaving, and spread 
the business far and wide. Hugh Middleham, who repre- 
sented the firm in 1860, could recollect that when he was 
taken into partnership with his father, some twenty- 
five years before, the bank had not half the number of 
accounts then, and yet there were few new names in the 
ledgers, no increase in the number of clerks behind the 
counter, and no decrease in the dinginess, the ink- 
spottedness, and the shabbiness of the counter itself, 
and, in fact, of the entire establishment. 

People said, and said truly, that half the success of the 
bank was due to Hugh Middleham himself. Though a 
shrewd and sensible man, making his ordinary investments 
with discretion, but not above an occasional speculative 
sight for a small amount, and with earned money, there were 
many commercial men in the city of London who were his 
equal in knowledge and finance ; it was his manner, so frank 
and apparently sincere with men, so polished and courtier- 
like with women, to which Hugh Middleham was indebted 
for his luck. When he was a young man it had won him a 
pretty, graceful girl, with a pretty little fortune, for his wife ; 
and now that he was a white-haired, ash-colored old gentle- 
man, invariably in a blue coat, buff waistcoat, and gray trow- 


sers, whom the pretty girl had long since left a widower,. 


the same luck seemed to attend him. Although there was 
no lady to take the position of hostess, Hugh Middleham’s 
garden-parties, on the Thames, were attended hy those per- 
sons whom the fashionable world most delights to honor, 
and he had the opportunity—of which he but seldom took 
advantage—of intimacy at some of the best houses. He was, 
in his later years at least, a quiet, domestic little man, happi- 
est in pottering about his fine grounds, and giving direc- 
tions to the gardeners, and in lying out in his punt on the 
river, in the shade of the overhanging trees, reading Horace. 
Occasionally, perhaps once or twice a month, he would 
inhabit some rooms in the bank, which he had furnished 
when a bachelor, and which he still used when business 
matters detained him in town. 

One morning when the provision merchant, who lived at 
Highbury, and invariably came into the city occupying the 
same seat on the same omnibus, descended at the corner of 
the lane, and found the narrow space usually taken up by 
his own vans, occupied by a pushing, surging mass of hu- 
manity—a crowd which ebbed and flowed, elbowed and 
fought, and was hdarse and wild with excitemeat. The 
provision merchant's first idea was that his premises were 
on fire. But when he found no trace of smoke or flame, he 
was reassured. It was round Middleham’s premises that 
the crowd was fighting, and at Middleham's door were sta- 
tioned two policemen. The provision merchant, whose 
healthy color, startled by his first fright, had come back to 
his cheeks, turned pale again. He kepta tolerably heavy ac- 
count at Middleham’s, as his father and grandfather had done 
before him, and over and above the Ordinary balance, there 
was a special sum of five thousand pounds, paid last week, 
and destined to be that day remitted to his Irish bacon-fac- 
tors, and it was plain that the bank was broke! And yet 
there were none of the usual signs of a house which had 
Stopped payment ; clerks went in and out between the po- 
licemen, and no written or printed notice of any kind was 
pasted on the open doors. The provision merchant could 
not make it out, and flung himself into the crowd, and by 
dint of stamping on feet, and twisting his elbows into 
stomachs and faces, struggled to the doorstep and was 
landed within the rescuing clutch of one of the constables, 





| cisely known, but he was believed to have walked to his 


| club at the West-end, and have dined there, which was his | 
ordinary practice when he remained intown, At half-past | 


| ten the housekeeper, who had been for thirty years in the 


| service of the family, took the master a jug of hot water, | 
which, with the spirit-case and the sugar-basin, she placed 


| by his side on the table at which he was working out 
accounts. With the freedom which such a length of service 
gave her, the woman expressed her regret that her master 
should be engaged in business matters so late, and Mr. 
Middleham replied pleasantly, avowing that though work 
was alittle more irksome to him than when he started in life, 


munificent appropriations from the National, State and Mu- 
nicipal governments, and from philanthropic and benevo- 
lent individuals, of permanent funds for the effective ad- 
ministration of these organizations, supplemented by a per- 


vading public sentiment, favoring their amplest develop- 
ment and extension, it would seem we ought to have the 
best and most perfect system of elementary and higher 


instruction in the world. And it does not, in my judgment, 
admit of denial, that we are on 
Moving in the right direction, with many imperfections and 
short-comings, it may well be, considering the recent period 


the way to this result, 


when most of our systems originated, and the giand cone 
ception of universal and free education began to be prac- 
tically realized under the auspices of the supreme authority 
| of the nation. 
yet elapsed since in our own Empire State, outside of the 


Why a single quarter of a century has not 


he should not then be occupying himself but for the absence, | City of New York, and her sister cities in the west, an 
. ee = : | . 
on a confidential mission on the Continent, of Mr. Heath, | almost unanimous veto was pronounced by the suffrages of 


the principal cashier. Mr. Heath, however, was expected | the people, against the principle of Free Schools ; and only 
back the next day, and Mr, Middleham laughingly assured | the equally unanimous rally of the citizens of New York, 
the housekeeper that she would not see him fora long time, where such a system had been fully tested for nearly half a 


as he intended to pass his evenings regularly at Loddonford | century, reinforced by Brooklyn, Buffalo, Rochester, Utica, 
until the bad weather set in. The woman then wished him | Syracuse, Hudson, Poughkeepsie, and other cities, to which 
good-night and left him. That was the last time he was it had wholly or partially extended, saved the recognition 


seen alive. and final adoption of this great and vital principle, here in 

There was seldom any occasion to waken Mr. Middleham. | one of the oldest and most populous States of the Union; 
Amongst his country habits was that of early rising, and | and the period is still more recent when most of the west 
when he slept in London he was generally up at seven | ern states, and within the past few years, all the southern 
o’clock, and had a stroll before breakfast. When, therefore, | states, gave in their adhesion and filed into line. Surely 
on that morning eight o’clock came and there was no | here is a sufficient ground of explanation and tolerance, for 
signs of her master, the housekeeper fancied that, tired out | any imperfection or deficiency in the structure or adminis- 
with the previous night’s work, he must have overslept | tration of the system, or for the failure to realize in prac- 
himself, and, going to the room, tapped at the door. There | tice all its grand capabilities. These can only be the work 
was no reply, and believing him to be asleep, the woman | of time and experience, and with the marvellous facilities 
went away, returning in half-an-hour’s time, when she re- | of intercommunication between all sections of our vast con- 
peated her knocking, again without effect. At this time | federacy of States, and the concentration at its capital, and 
Mr. Frodsham, the second clerk, who, in the absence of | extended diffusion from thence, and from every other point 
Mr. Heath, the principal cashier, attended early to make | of whatever information and practical intelligence has any 


preparations for the opening of the bank, had arrived, and 
the housekeeper, somewhat nervous, went down stairs, and 
besought him to accompany her to her master’s door. Mr. 
Frodsham, a highly respectable but rather stupid elderly 
man, declined, pleading that to arouse M. Middleham was 
no part of his duty ; but finding it necessary to obtain the 
key of the strong room, which was in Mr. Middleham's 
possession, he consented, and the two proceeded together 
to the chamber door. 

The woman knocked, and still there was noreply. Then 
Mr. Frodsham tried his hand at rapping, and, finding it of 
no avail, touched the door-handle. To his surprise it 
turned within his grasp. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
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It may be perhaps, inferred and not without some show 
of reason, from the tenor of the list of deficiencies indicated 
in the two preceding numbers, that we are demanding fer- 
fection in teachers, perfection in school officers, perfection 
in school buildings, and little short of perfection in parents 
and teachers. Let us not be misunderstood. We are sim- 
ply requiring progress toward per fection—the substitution of 
improved system of instruction at the earliest practicable 
period, for such as are at present, unavoidably and almost 
necessarily imperfect. We are endeavoring to set up a 
standard of excellence, to be attained, if deemed genuine, 
whenever and as far as public opinion, and the co-opera- 
tion of school-officers, parents and teachers will permit, and 
circumstances render practicable. We are disposed to cast 
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no censure, expressed or implied, upon those into whose 





bearing upon this subject, the period cannot be far distant, 
when all remediable obstacles to a full comprehension of 
the magnitude and importance of the field, and the best and 
most approved means for its thorough culture shall be re- 
moved. 

Looking forward with the clear eye of a reasonable faith 
to these results, let us cast a glance over the broad field thus 
laid open to our survey, with reference to its adaptation to 


the advancement, improvement, and elevation of our com- 
mon humanity, and the purification of society from those 
numerous evils which now continue to infest it, poisoning 


by their increasing virulence, all its healthful springs of 
action. 


Disregarding, for the sake of convenience and perspicu- 
ity, the various minor subdivisions of commentators, | shall 
content myself with considering the two grand divisions of 


elementary and higher schools or departments and seminaries 
of instruction ; indicating as fully as my restricted limits 
will permit the specific functions of each of these classes,— 
the general course of instruction, and the physical, mental, 
moral, social] and religious culture proper to be pursued in 
each; with such suggestions of methods and means as ob- 
servation, experience, study, and reflection may have pre- 
sented. 








An interesting teachers’ Institute has just closed at Rock- 
ford ; it was conducted by Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter, who is 
commended by her teachers for “her faithful labors.” She 
was assisted by Profs. Piper, Felts, Blodgett, and others. 
Mrs. Carpenter's address was on ‘ The work for Teachers, 
Parents, and Directors ;” it was full of practical and valua- 
ble suggestions. Mrs. F. R. Crary, County Superintendent 
of Broome County, was present and read an interesting pa- 
per On primary teaching. 

It closed with a spelling match, in which Miss Nellie T. 
Goodwin took the prize. Rockford is certainly improving, 
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THE ‘GERMAN QUESTION.” 
Boarp oF EpucaTION May Sth. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I am required to make 
an apology to my associates for reading any remarks I may 
have to offer on the business before this Board. Least of 
all to the Commissioner who se contemptuously alluded on 
a former occasion to my reading of what he termed, “a 
carefully prepared voluminous memorial.” It is, I believe, 
the right of every gentleman on this floor to speak or to be 
silent, as he pleases. It is equally his right to read his 
written thoughts, or to utter them without such preparation. 
But I am willing to submit to the decision of my associates 
whether I am not consulting the honor and dignity of this 
board as well as my own self respect more carefully, by 
reading what I have to say, than ,by speaking extempo- 
raneously and afterwards printing what I {did not say. 

Besides I consult brevity by doing as I have done, 
thereby saving the time of this Board.— 

Mr Chairman, I hold in my hand a pamphlet, which has 
been largely circulated among members of this Board ; a 
pamphlet which professes to be a report of the debate. on 
the subject of German on this floor, and more particularly 
of the remarks made by the commissioner, who has taken 
upon himself the defense of the German interest ; still 
more than this, the pamphlet combines business with 
instruction and with an eye true to German thrift. It de- 
votes five pages to advertising the wares of E. Stiger, who 
is the publisher of the pamphlet in question. So much 
appears from a casual inspection of the document. I hope 
I will not be considered as drawing too loose an inference, 
if I add, that it seems intended for the outside public and 
for the special glorification of one gentleman. In what way 
it attempts to do this, with what gentlemanliness and 
politeness, with what careful presentation of the views of 
others will appear as I proceed. As it is to give weight to 
these reported remarks, and perhaps to introduce the 
subject, we have therein printed, the speech of Mr. Brown, 
the former chairman of the committee on course of studies. 
We are informed in a note at the bottom of the page, that 
this Mr. Brown is the managing partner of the well known 
banking house of Brown, Brother's & Co. To the 
American mind this seems amusing, for a managing partner 
of a banking house does not appear to be so weighty an 
authority on language as to call for such special notice. 

On page 28, this noticeable language is from the mouth of 
Commissioner Klamroth : “ The German race is very polite 
and obliging.” If this be true, then the printed speeches of 
commissioner ought to be shining examples of such court- 
esy and politeness. I have already alluded to the language, 
and some of you cannot have forgotten the tone in which he 
alluded to the reading of my former remarks. I now ask 
your attention to!the following language on page 11. Speak. 
ing of me, he says, “I agree with but one point in his ad- 
dress, namely, where he confesses not to be a teacher, and 
not to understand much of educational matters. I, for one 
have never doubted that fact.” Then again, on page 18 he 
says: “Commissioner Baker, who with creditable modesty 
disclaims any degree of competency to pronounce decisive 
judgment on matters of education.” Again on page Ig, he 
asks, “‘ What does he (Commissioner Baker) care about the 
educational advantages gained by this expenditure, for 
which he has no understanding?” Again, on page 20, he 
says : “ We can save $75,000, and what does Commissioner 
Baker care tor the consequences dependent on economical 
considerations 4’ On page 19 I am charged with having 
ulterior objects in view, and in carrying out these, I am “ to 
be assisted by a narrow-minded and short-sighted spirit of 
national prejudice, which govern some members of this 
Board, and very many of the teachers of our public schools.” 

This language, Mr. Chairman, is from a fellow-commis- 
sioner, whose attention to the schools, and knowledge of 
their wants from his own personal visits, do not warrant 
him, in speaking with such an air of superiority, to an asso- 
ciate commissioner. It appears to me that it would be well 
for him to be modest when he passes judgment on his fel- 
low commissioners. How much does the gentleman him- 
self know by actual inspection? I am quite willing to en- 
ter with him into a comparison in that particular. I spoke 
as every gentlemen not actually trained in these schools 
might well speak. When a gentlemen not so trained, either 
as pupil or teacher, speaks otherwise, he either uses the lan- 
guage of others, or he goes wide of the mark ; and in either 
case, I tell the gentleman that a little modesty, both in tone 
and utterance, would be vastly more appropriate. 

Passing by what he said of Commissioners West and Her- 
ring, I call your attention to the manner in which Commis- 
sioner Klamroth speaks of the American teachers who have 
no voice on this floor ; some of the audience had seen fit to 
applaud the remarks of Commissioner Herring and myself. 
This, was more than the Commissioner could endure, and 
he visited his wrath upon the heads of the devoted teachers. 


COMMISSIONER BAKER’S ADDRESS ON | So, on page 1g, he hurls his first shaft at them in the follow. | 





ing language, ‘‘ The narrow minded and short sighted spirit 
of national prejudice, which governs very many teachers of 
our public schools.” This is followed on page 20, where 
forgetting parliamentary propriety, he turned away from the 
chair, to address the lobby, and shaking his finger said : 
“Ye principles and teachers, who to day foolishly applaud 
the efforts of Commissioner Baker and his associates to 
banish the German language from our schools, take warning. 
You will soon have occasion to regret your exultation, your 
turn will come next!!"” But he is not done with them even 
then, for on page 29, after bitterly alluding to the want of 
support given by American teachers to German teachers in 
the schools, as being the reason for the poor discipline of 
the latter, he adds: “In connection with this subject, I 
take pleasure in stating that I have found amgng.our Ger- 
man teachers many who deserve to be held a model in- 
structors, far superior to the average of our home-bred Amer- 
ican teachers.” 

In view of this, I ask permission to say, through the 
chair, that I hope the American principals and teachers, 
who are here present will not lay themselves open to any 
further display of German politeness, by their approval of 
what I may say. Ido not desire them to suffer on my ac- 
count. 

I now leave this, and come to the correctness of the re- 
ported speeches. On page 10 it is stated “that Mr. Klam- 
roth took the floor and made the remarks here reproduced, 
upon,which commentary is superfluous ;” and gn page 17, 
Commissioner Klamroth rose to reply to the objections 
raised against the adoption of the report, and said: I un- 
derstand therefore that these are the actual remarks which 
the Commissioner made; Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak 
with the utmost respect, but I do not think they are. I call 
attention to one place in particular, which 1 am sure is not 
correctly reported. The language rivetted itself on my at- 
tention, because of the singularly menacing tone, in which 
he uttered the threatening words addressed to the teachers. 
Mr. Klamroih said, “ You American principals and teach- 
ers,” the word American is now left out. Was itto enable 
the compiler to omit the question of Commissioner West, 
“ How does the gentleman know, these are American teach- 
ers who made the noise?” a question which produced 
some amusement, and which, | thought disconcerted Mr. 
Klamroth nota little. As to the correctness of the report, 
I do know that the views of his opponents are grossly mis- 
represented, mine certainly, are on page 31 and elsewhere. 

If there is one thing that this pamphlet represents. Mr. 
Klamroth as being proud cf, aside from his politeness as a 
German, it is his logic. And there is nothing he seems to 
hold in greater contempt, than the logic of his opponerts. 
It is true, that Iam not so harshly dealt with on this point 
as Commissioner Herring, for I am told on page 23, “ that 
however short-sighted, and narrow-minded his, (Mr. Ba- 
ker’s) ideas are, they are nevertheless based upon honest 
convictions, and advanced with a certain logical arrange- 
ment.” This was said a fortnight after he had politely told 
me “that he had never doubted that I did not understand 
much of educational matters.” He had ruminated a fort- 
night over my remarks, had found that they had a certain 
logical arrangement, and that notwithstanding my modesty 
I did understand a little about educational matters. I thank 
the gentleman for his /atronizing approval, but Mr. Kiam- 
roth gives me this, at the expense of his logic and consis- 
tency. 

I propose now, to deal with the argument of my oppo- 
nent, and I shall compress what I have to say within as 
brief limits as I am able. 

First then, as to the question of saving money. You sir, 
may remember, how contemptuous he spoke of my efforts in 
that direction, and it is fully set forth in this pamphlet. 
Gentleman who have future hopes and expectancies in 
political life, are prone to indulge themselves in the 
amusement of ridiculing those who desire to save public 
money, Of course, the attempt to save public money, is 
always unpopular with a certain class. It is so easy to 
raise a laugh against the would be economist, and then, he 
who raises it can be so scorching, so ironical and so 
cheaply witty. I am not ashamed to be known on this 
floor, as an advocate of economy in the expenditure of 
school money. Does the gentleman desire to be known as 
the extravagant member, and long for a monument to be 
erected to him to commemorate that quality? But the 
gentleman misses the mark by holding up to ridicule 
the saving of $45,000 or $50,000 (for I did not include the 
salary of the Superintendent.) Who supposes that $50,000 
will meet the future DEMANDs of the Germans; $50,000 
now means $100,000, possibly $200,000, when the German 
langnage shall have been fully introduced and forced upon 
the schools. For the logic of his position, that logic of 
which he is so proud, must inevitably drive him hereafter to 
the avowal, that if the German is so valuable /or all, it 


that the Germans will rest satisfied with four recitations oj 
thirty minutes per week. 

The saving of $50,000 seems indeed to be a small matte, 
with the commissioner. I am a little surprised to leary 
that the Germans, of whom he is an exponent, hold econom 
in so much contempt. But it seems I am mistake; 
Money is with them no object—not the slightest. And ye; 
I do not willingly allow that Iam mistaken. On reading 
this pamphlet over carefully I come to quite another concly. 
sion. The Germans are getting tired of supporting the 
German private schools. The luxury of German teaching 
costs money, and must be obtained from the public purse 
We will demand this luxury as a right, say they, and we wil 
save our money. This leads me to another point. Th 
pupils to be benefited by the wholesale German are not the 
Americans ; they are the children of Germans 

I have read carefully that part of the gentleman’s speech 
printed in the pamphlet, page 11 ; an extract from the annua 
report, in which he attempts to show the advantage of th 
study of a foreign language. But, unfortunately, it has x 
direct bearing on the question of the German in the con. 
mon schools. It consists merely of general truisms on th 
study and use of a foreign language in the hands of ad. 
vanced students. How are the American children in th 
common schools to be benefited in the way described by the 
gentleman, by the paltry attention and time proposed to kx 
given to the study of the German? He says, on page 12 
“It (the study of a foreign language,) insures among othe: 
things, to mental exertion, produces accuracy in thinking 
enriches the memory, and refines the taste in literary my. 
ters, by critical analysis of highly-finished compositions’ 
There is much more of this high-strained language, but! 
will not weary your patience by reading it. Does the gen. 
tleman think that this applies to the young children in the 
common schools? Can such children benefit by “ critica 
analysis of highly-finished compositions?” Can they lk 
taught in the language of the gentleman, “ the laws of gram 
mar, both general and particular?” Will it, as he says 
“deepen and widen their knowledge of grammatical forms 
and functions, and educate them far better as English 
scholars, than could otherwise be accomplished?” Alas 
for the poor children, if such demands are to be made on 
them. Alas! for the American teachers. But perhaps al 
this is possible, in the hands of what the gentleman style: 
“model German Instructois,” far superior to our homebred 
American teachers. in uttering such fine sentiments, Mr 
Klamroth only says in a general way, what no one cares to 
dispute. | affirm that they have no bearing on the youy 
pupils of the public schools. I assert that such results, o 
anything like such results, cannot, from the very nature ¢ 
things—the youthful age, the maturity of thought, the deé- 
ciency of time, and far more than all, from the pressing 
nature of other and greatly more important studies—be ac. 
complished in the common schools of this or any othe 
city. 

What would be accomplished by the general introduction 
of German would bethis. The German child who ha 
already learned to speak German at home, would be taughi 
to read, spell, and write the German with some degree o! 
correctness, and ‘possibly to study the German Grammua. 
He would more or less perfect himself in the German he 
already speaks. Let ws mot be deceived. This German in- 
struction is nor demanded for the American children, itis 
demanded for the German. Its assumed advantage to the 
American child is a delusion and the arguments of the 
Commissioner present induceiaents which cannot be [ul- 
filled. 

It is further affirmed that this is to be obtained without 
any sacrifice of the important English studies in the schools 
The Commissioner On this point quotes with high approval, 
the views of the Superintendent given in these words: “In 
he schools in which the German has received the mos 
earnest attention, and in which consequently the best pro- 
gress has been made, no indication has been presented, thal 
this branch of study has at all retarded the progress of the 
pupils in their English studies, but that it rather has facilite 
ted advancement,” &c. This appears on page 32. Now, sit,! 
should like to inquire what schools these are in which th 
pupils have been so facilitated in their advancement by tht 
study of German? And | ask this, that some of us may 
enabled to look at these remarkable schools for ourselves 
It is certainly a most surprising thing, if the perfunctoy 
study of German for an hour or an hour and a quarter pe 
week, can make American or other children write bettts 
read and spell English better, cipher better, or express them 
selves better in the English tongue. Now, do the principals 
of whom I have inquired state any such things. Herein, ! 
say, there is a great discrepancy between the information! 
obtain from the teachers and the conclusions of the Supe 
intendent. Fixed as that officer is, in his determination © 
assist in forcing the German on the system. Is it not bare! 
possible that he may see things in a too favorable a light " 





cannot be too soon forced ufon all: And who supposes 


those schools where, as he says, the study of German b# 
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received the most earnest attention?” 


are these schools? 

The study of German cannot be pursued without a draft 
on the time devoted to other studies, far more useful than 
the study of German can be made in the common schools. 
| make this statement in reply to the somewhat ostentatious 
parade of the schedules of daily study on pages 25 and 26. 
These are not working schedules. They are like those fancy 
constitutions which revolutionary governments enact in the 
first fervor of their triumph. They look very well on paper, 
but they will not stand the wear and tear of daily work. 
Commissioner Klamroth’s authority, who furnished him 
with these semi-military schedules of instruction, could not 
manage a large school under them for a month. I say this, 
sir, on the authority of experienced teachers, and with the 
full remembrance of the fact which the Commissioner has 
told the members of this Board, and which is published in 
the pamphlet that “he has no doubt of my ignorance of 
educational matters.” 

The great defect of our course of instruction in the schools, 
has arisen from the number of subjects taught. For years 
back, some particular man or set of men in this Board have 
had some special hobby. At one time natural science or 
French, or Latin, oras now German. For the time being 
the advocates af each have pressed their own as all impor- 
ant. The teacher’s groaned under the burthen of studies. 
And only lately has the list been reduced. Itis still too large. 
I say this with a full knowledge that I shall be misrepre 
sented as I have already been in the Commisioner’s speech. 
If education does teach a man anything, it onght to teach 
the Commissioner that a smattering of different branches 
ends only in the most wretched “ pot pourri.” I say that 
our schools are in serious danger from this smattering. 
Look at the penmanship of the pupils who leave our 
schools from the highest classes. I do not mean their 
painfully prepared copy book writing ; but their off hand 
penmanship. Look at their written spelling. Ask them to 
write a letter and notice their grammar, I do not mean their 
parsing, but the way jn which they use our English language. 
Do you tell me they are good arithmeticians? Vhat Mr. 
Chairman is well. I retort by asking you to hear them read 
and then I ask you when through with that to hear them 
make a clear, connected narrative statement if they can. 
in full view of ail this, the Board of Education is asked— 
No!! it is DEMANDED of them, that they shall recognize 
German as an essential part of common school training and 
in this demand, they are aided and encouraged by the 
Superintendent. The latest opinions of that officer have 
been quoted with approval by Commissioner Klamroth, The 
inconsistencies of these opinions with former utterances 
were indeed ex posed by Commissioner Herring, but notwith- 
standing this, they were defended by Mr. Klamroth in that 
stale piece of questionable wit framed on the language of 
the Bible. But these contradictions, Mr. Chairman were 
not explained, they were left covered by the laughter that 
followed the joke, very much as the water is darkened by 
the cuttle fish to preveut pursuit fiom an antagonist. 

1 also wish to avail myself of the official statements of the 
Superintendent, and I, too, will read from an annual report 
to the Board of Education. Years ago, before the German 
tongue had thrown a mist over the eyes of the Superinten- 
dent, in the year 1860, he wrote as follows, on page 41: 

| took the liberty of thanking the Superintendent for this 
very instructive and clear statement, I am willing to rest my 
case on it. Notice his distinction between the much of 
the few essentials that ought to be taught the “ quam mul- 
tum” as‘he called it, and the many things, the “quam multa” 
that were attempted. Notice too, his strong invectives on the 
condition of penmanship and of English grammar. WillCom- 
missioner Klamroth draw from his arsenal of Bible jokes 
to show me, how I have torn the remarks of the Superinten- 
dent from their connection? He will fail if he attempt it. 
There is no dislocation. There the Superintendent's words 
stand, an advocacy of the importance of elementary studies 
and a scathing rebuke of the pursuit of branches that crush- 
ed them aside. Will the Commissioner once more, forget- 
ting parliamentary propriety, tell me, as he did Commis- 
sioner Herring, “ that this is a worn-out, stale and threadbare 
fick.” A TRICK; mark you, Mr. Chairman. The Superin- 
tendent’s wurds stand by themselves, a clear, distinct state- 
ment, not to be gainsayed or contradicted. 

Commissioner Klamroth rose to a high flight of lofty el- 
oquence on what he styled my anxiety to Americanize the 
schools, and treated us to a somewhat florid description of 
his America in those four sentences, page 21, beginning 
with “ my America.” Now, the commissioner may very pos- 
sibly think, the being born in a country does not give a man 
any special attachments to the land of his nativity, or that 
any American-born citizen may have a somewhat nearer and 
dearer tie to his country than an adopted citizen. I shall 
not debate that point with him. But I do not hesitate to 
say that he calculates too much on the acquiescence of 
Americans, if he supposes he can use such language as the 
following without rebuke. On page 22 he says, “ What right 
have you to deny to German-speaking Americans the use 
and preservation of their language, even in the common 
Schools, which they help to support? Is there such a thing 
as an American language? No, we have “no native lan- 
guage here, unless we borrow one from the Mohawks or 
Tuscaroras, Both English and German are imported \an- 
guages, entitled to egua/ rights,and I protest against desig- 
nating the German as a foreign language. is language 
is just as much American as the English, because it jis 
spoken by millions of American citizens.” 1 think it would 
puzzle the commissioner to write another group of words 
that would so bristle all over with offensiveness. Some- 
thing has been gained by this debate. Mr. Chairman, when 
Americans have learned the intention to produce the new 


At any rate, where 





Germany in America. This country has existed almost a 
century as a nation, and more than a century and a half pre- 
vious as English-speaking colonies, that grew from small 
beginnings with the English tongue, until it increased to 
thirteen commonwealths, then threw off the yoke of the 
mother-country, but clung to its mother-tongue, its English 
common law and justice, its English literature and histor- 
cial glories. A country which, increasing from thirteen to 
thirty-seven states, has absorbed inhabitants from all lands, 
amalgamating many of the words which the immigrants 
brought with them, but still keeping its language in won- 
derful purity, strength, and vigor. In this country, Mr. 
Chairman, we are now asked, with all the foditeness of the 
German race, “ Is there any such thing as an American lan- 
guage?” 

Is it for this, then, that the Germans demand that their lan- 
guage shail be taught in the schools? Is it their hope, that 
by obtaining their demands that English may in time cease 
to be the language in America? “What right have you to 
deny to German speaking Americans, the use and preserva- 
tion of their language, even in the common schools which 
they helped to support,” asked Commissioner Klamroth. 
I answer, by that right that inheres in the fact that America 
has been for a century, an English speaking nation, New 
York an English speaking State, and this city, an English 
speaking city, the right of a vast majority of its people. 

The Commissioner somewhat tauntingly inquires, “ What 
Mr. Baker means by America?” I answer, the nation of 
the United States. What, Mr, Chairman, is implied in the | 
word nation? A certain solidarity arising from common | 
hopes, interests, memories, struggles, and even differences, | 
from common laws and institutions, and last, but not least, 
from a common language and literature. 
scouts at all this. “My America” he says, “ is the inher- 
ited country of all mankind,” whatever that may mean. 
Farther on, in the same page, he says, “ The language we 
severally may chance to speak, is a matter of no importance 
whatever, so long as we remain animated with the same re- 
publican, philanthropic liberty loving spirit.” If language 
be “a matter of no importance whatever,” what means all | 
this anxious eloquence of the gentleman, these fierce invec- | 
tives in German papers, this mass meeting in Cooper Insti- | 
tute, which was to have shaken New York to its very centre ? | 

Had I time, I would like to expose the commissioner's il- | 
lustration about Switzerland, where three fourths of the Swiss | 
speak dialects of the German, and where German is the na- 
tional language of the authorities. | 

Something I would have been glad to have corrected in 
his illustrations from the Colony of New York and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, but I do not wish to weary 
you. 

Time was, when the anxiety of the German immigrant 
manifested itself in a desire to learn the English tongue, 
that he might make the better citizen, by understanding | 
through this the spirit and nature of our institutions. For | 
this their children were sent to the common schools to min- | 
gle with American children. Times have indeed changed. | 
The demand is now made that the common school shall be 
used to maintain and perpetuate the German tongue. The 
plea for this is, that the Germans deserve it, and the argu-| 
ment is that there is no American language, or in other 
words, that the United States has no national language. 

It requires a considerable deal of equanimity to endure 
patiently other needlessly offensive statements of the com- 
missioner. I will allude to but one more in this connec- 
tion. I repeat his words as given in the 21st page of the 
pamphlet, “ Allow me to tell you, gentlemen, the German 
child not only receives, it also gives. It gives unconsciously 
from the rich treasure of its German mind, jewels that will 
adorn the brow even of the most intelligent American child, 
because to the purely mental culture of this country, will 
be added the culture of the heart,” &c. Kc. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a good deal of German 
culture. I do not mean to say a word that would appear 
to undervalue it. I have no doubt that it is a powerful fac- 
tor in the world’s progress. Yet Germany is not the whole 
world, nor is it by any means a perfect culture. A few 
years since, French culture was the watchword of progress, 
as it may possibly be once more. Now, German culture is 
the fashion, and has full sway ; to this, let us for the time 
being submit. But I demur to the very offensive assumption 
that our American children must look to German children for 
“the teaching of the culture of the heart.” Has it come to 
this, that we are to be told this on the floor of the Board of 
Education, that American children are wanting in the cul- 
ture of the heart, and that our supply of the commodity 
must come from Germany? Woe is me for the generations 
of the American school children that have come and gone 
without the advantage of German contact for heart-culture. 
Has it come to this, that our German fellow-citizens back 
their demands with an assumption so fatally offensive as 
this? 

Mr. Chairman, I have now touched the leading points in 
the Steiger pamphlet. The Board has hesitated long before 
rivetting on the school system this German invasion. I 
believe that it will still longer hesitate. It cannot too 
carefully ponder on the dangerous step it is urged to 
take. 














-- 
LITERARY NOTES. 

THE next publicationsof Harper & Brothors will proba- 
bly include their well-known “ Hand book for Travelers in 
Europe and the East.” 

Macmititin & Co, will have ready immediately Lady 
Duff Gordon's “Last Letters from Egypt,” with a lovely 
portrait. 

For May. Roberts Bros. promise “ A Sheaf of Papers,” 
by Thomas G. Appleton. 

Tue Osgoods publish a curious memorial of the “ day we 
celebrate,” in heliotype fac-similes of. four sketches (belong- 
ing to Hon. George Bancroft), which an artist of the last 
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. Wriuam L. Stone, Editor. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The following scheme wil! be followed during the exam- 


ination of the Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman classes, 


Juntor Cass. 
Oral Examination. 


Thursday, May 27.—Latin, Greek and French, 


Profs. Johnson, Baird and Carroll 
28.—Modern History and Logic, 
Prof. Martin 


31.—Mechkanics, Accoustics } p 
Optics & Astronomy. \ 


Friday, 


rof. Coakley. 


Written Examination, 

June 3.—Latin, Greek and Engineering 
Profs. Johnson, Baird & Bull, 
7.—Modern History & Logic, Prof. Martin 
11.—Mechanics, Accoustics, } 
Optics & Astronomy. | 


Monday 
Friday Prot. Coakley. 
SopHomore CLAss 


Written Examination 


27.—English Literature . Prof. Martin. 
Friday, a oe ee Johnson. 


8.—Greek & French, Profs. Baird & Carroll, 


g.—Trigonometry & An- 


) . 
“aD . Prof. Coakley. 
alytical Geometry. 4 ; 


| Thursday, June 10,—Chemistry. ... Prof. John W. Draper, 


Oral Examination, 


1.—Trigonometry & An-} 
alytical Geometry. | 


Tuesday, June 


Prof. Coakley. 
Wednesday, June 2.—Chemistry....Prof. John W. Draper. 
“ 3.—Greek & French. 

Profs. Baird & Carroll 


Thursday 


Friday 4.—English Literature,..... Prof. Martin, 
Monday ER MIR 6 oo ck ec cvcceseesee Johnson. 
FRESHMAN CLASS, 

Written Examination, 

Friday, May 28.—Greek........... Prof. Baird. 
Monday 31.—Mathematics.... Bull, 
Tuesday, June 1.—Rhetoric......... : Martin, 


Wednesday, 2.—Latin and French, 
Profs. Johnson & Carroll 
Oral Examination, 
8.—Mathematics... Prof. Bull. 

9.—Greek & French 

Profs. Baird & Carroll, 
Thursday 10.—Latin ... Prof. Johnson 
Friday 11.—Rhetoric........ Martin. 


In addition, the engineering students of the Sophomore 


Tuesday, 
Wednesday 


June 


class will have examinations with Prof. Brush, May 31, and 


June 7 
lil - - 


DELTA UPSILON FRATERNITY 
CONVENTION. 
On Wedensday last, under the auspices of the Rutgers 
Chapter the Delta Upsilon (anti-secret) Fraternity opened 


its goth annual convention, this fraternity holds that college 
friendship can be cultivated as well without secrecy as 
with it, further, that 
college societies tends rather to evil than good. 
this the 
years ago at Williams College, it has continued to spread, 
gaining and maintaining the very strongest footing in fifteen 
of our best colleges. 
an interest in its welfare, as When first they took the pledge 
of anti-secrecy. 
the name of Hon. Johnson S. Field, L.L. D., Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the U, S. 

In college standing the members have almost always, 
rank first ; thus, at Rutgers College the three highest of the 
graduating class are members of the socieiy 


as an element of 
With 


forty-one 


and secrecy 


idea fraternity came into existance 


Its graduate members fecl as lively 


As one of its founders may be mentioned 


The following are the names of a few of the delegates ; 
Hamilton College, Frank S. Childs, William ]. Woods, and 
Rynn Wells ; 
College, Jno, Rusk and Samuel F. Sharpless ; 


Union College, Louis Oppenheim; Marietta 
Madison 
University, R. Nelson Van Doren; New York University, 
Lyman S. Linson and Eugene D. Bagen. 

A full account of the evening session at which an address 
will be delivered by Prof. Atherton of Rutgers College, will 
be given in a succeeding issue. 


~-- 


Tue Putnams have just ready three important new books. 
Colonel Higginson’s “English Leaders.” They tell very 
happily just what the American reader wants to know, that 
he may keep himself inforfhed as to the mcaning of parlia- 
mentary doings. Mr. George Cary Egglesion’s handy book, 
on * How to Makea Living,” promises to take foremost rank 





century made of the Concord fight. 


among books of its class, which have a wide sale, 
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PESTALOZZI. 


[These extracts are from the life of Pestalozzi, published 
by Wilson, Hinkel & Co. The book is one that should 
be read by teachers who wish to acquaint themselves 
with the life of aman who produced a remarkable im- 
pression on all time, by clearly stating the method by 
which the mind is educated.] 


CHAPTER I.—LiFe aT ZuRICH. 


Henry Pestalozzi was born on the 12th of January, 1746, 
at Zurich, a town situated in the German part of Switzerland, 
on the lovely shore of a lake of the same name. His an- 
cestors were Italian Protestants, who had been obliged to 
flee from their homes on account of religious persecutions, 
and had found an asylum among the enlightened citizens 
of Zurich—hence his Italian name. His father was a phy- 
sician, whose benevolent and unselfish character prevented 
him from devoting his energies to the acquisition of 
wealth. 

Henry was but six years old when his father died, and 
his good mother, although not wholly destitute, was 
obliged to practice the utmost economy to sustain the 
dignity of the family. She withdrew from the allurements 
of society, and consecrated herself to domestic duties ; thus 
giving her children the invaluable blessing of her constant 
careand supervision. In this task she was nobly supported 
by a faithful servant, who made the interest of her mistress’ 
family her own. Pestalozzi gives the following account 
of this friend of his childhood : 

“When my father was on his death-bed, he thought sor- 
rowfully of the great burden which the attendance to house- 
hold duties and the care of the children would throw 
upon my mother. In these desponding moments he turned 
to Barbara, the faithful servant, and begged her with fer- 
vent entreaty not to leave his family, since otherwise the 
mother must part with some of his children. 

“The noble girl replied, ‘I shall never leave your wife, 
if it should. please God to take you hence. I will remain 
with her till death, if she wishes me to do so.’” 

She kept her promise, and spent her whole-life in the 
family. Her education being limited, she could contribute 
but little to the mental development of the children, of 
whom there were three, besides Henry ; but her example 

* of self-sacrifice and of practical morality left indelible im- 
pressions on the hearts of all. 

“When we wanted to run about the streets for our 
amusement,” says Pestatozzi, “she wished us to stay at 
home, and save our clothing and shoes; and when we 
found it hard to obey, she told us of our good mother, who 
deprived herself of so many enjoyments for our sake.” 

The sacrifices of a mother for her children do not show 
more nobility of soul than was displayed by this poor, 
uneducated girl, whe gave up all her wordly interest for 
a family not her own. ‘Who knows,” says Biber in his 
biography of Pestalozzi, ‘whether this purity and strength 
of character, shown by a person of humble rank, may not 
have imposed a debt on Pestalozzi, of which he nobly ac- 
quitted himsélf in after years by vindicating for the ne- 
glected classes of society those moral and intellectual 
rights of which they had been deprived by the ignorant 
pride of their fellow men?” 

Pestalozzi, who was in his youth delicate and sickly, had 
a nervous temperament, which delighted in mental activity. 
He says of himself: ‘ My feelings and imagination were 
so predominant that I neglected many things. I often 
committed blunders, which got me into more scrapes and 
troubles than any other child of my age; but I possessed 
a light heart, which made me forget my small sufferings 
after a few hours.” These traits of character were fully dis- 
played in his work at school, for he never excelled in any 
of those branches which tax merely imitation and memory. 
He preferred those in which the full imagination, original- 
ity, and poetry of soul could be brought into play. Among 
other things, he neglected orthography and penmanship, 
and his defects in these caused serious Inconvenience to 
him during all his after life. In classical studies he cared 
more for the spirit of the writer than for the grammar ; 
more for the thought than the expression. It is said, that 
when a student he made a translation of an oration of 
Demosthenes, which was so excellent that it was afterward 
publised in a scientific journal. 

Owing to the awkwardness of his manner and the singu- 
larity of his character, he passed among his school-fellows 
as “green,” and received the nickname “ Henry Queer, of 
Follyville.”. He had then and ever afterward such perfect 
faith, that he was often made the butt of jokes and the dupe 
of cunning schemes. He measured the world by his own 
standard, and preferred to be deceived rather than to dis- 
trust. It is the faith of such confiding souls to be ridiculed 
for their simplicity, yet loved for their goodness. 


> 





A CHINESE idol, weighing some hundred pounds, has 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IS ABROAD. 
LETTER No. 4. 

(Seven nights among the spirits at the home of the Eddy Brothers— 
Friends and relatives seen and recognized—Lectures and concerts given 
by the dead—The great mystery of life—The wonderful phenomena of 
the nineteenth century—‘‘ There is no death—What you call death is 
simply a birth or change from a lower to a higher condition of existence, and 
I feel sad to think how little people know of this beautiful spirit life! ”—Ex- 
tract of speech of spirit George Dix. 
The first spirit that came from the little room or closet at 
this seance was the Indian squaw Honto. She danced up 
and down the rostrum, stopping occasionally to materialize 
a shawl simply by placing her hand upon the wall or floor. 
The spirit after showing her creative powers to our aston- 
ished vision, by forming from airy nothing these useful ap- 
pendages of dress, came from the rostrum into our midst, 
sat in old Mrs. Cleveland’s lap, next placed her hand upon 
Joe, the fiddler’s head, then went behind the visitors as far 
back as the limits of the room would allow, walking 
leisurely the while all about the room. After this, she 
came before us once more dancing within three feet ot us ; 
suddenly stopping, she sprang with the agility of a panther 
five feet from the floor over the rostrum rail and disappeared 
into the closet. 
Presently we saw the spirit face of Mrs. Eaton at the 
closet door, her head ornamented with an old fashioned frill 
cap, (such as our grandmother's used to wear,) and asking 
us not to talk so much.—‘‘ We’ve got a baby here and are 
going to show it to you when we materialize it.” 
Mrs. E. then held the curtain aside and Honto stepped 
forth holding in her arms a genuine infant ; for the little 
creature turned its head to look upon the strange scene 
before it. Honto seemed to understand the duties of a 
nurse, for she walked to and fro, holding the child at full 
arms length, now elevating it over her head, alternatively 
swinging it back and forth, then sitting in a chair she began 
to rock back and forwards. At this juncture the spirit 
infant began to cry like any other baby; the nurse rushed 
into the cabinet, but soon reappeared and called us up to 
look at the baby to assure ourselves that there was no 
deception. A lady present while gazing intently upon the 
child startingly exclaimed, “ my goodness, that is my sis- 
ter’s baby that died about three years ago.” 

After this, some eight or ten spirits both male and female, 
came into full view, and were recognized by their friends 
and relatives. . 

Among these were two conspicuous spirits, one an Indian 
chief, named Wickachee: he was superbly attired; the 
other chief named Silver Heel; both were splendid speci- 
mens of the savage race, 

Santum also showed himself, nearly a giant in stature, 
some six feet and four inches high, and proportionally broad 
in build. He wore a friendly smile upon his face, and mut- 
tered a few words in the Indian dialect. 

We were next favored with a dark seance. The light was 
entirely extinguished, and the company were desired to join 
hands to sit still and not get frightened, if anything unusual 
occurred. The latter injunction was made by spirit George 
Dix, who at once appeared to be master of the ceremonies. 

I would here say, that the room was prepared by placing 
heavy.curtains over each window, so that not the smallest 
ray of light could enter. 

Mayflower now asked, “if the company would like to 
hear the Storm at Sea?” 

“ Yes,” was the general response. 


they have not forgot their skill, I assure you. 


music, 
“With a chrystalline delight, 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme 
To the tin tianabulation that wells, 
From out the sounding cells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells.” 


doomed shrouds that opposed the fury of its progress 
There was heard the groaning and.the creaking of the ships 


and the dash of water. 
cert (if such it can be called) the company sat motionless 





been received at Union University, Schenectady. 


Then George Dix announced the names of the spirits, 
who would take a part in this unearthly “ operatic concert,” 
—“spirits are fond of music”—and if you give us better 
instruments, we will guarantee to afford you better music ; 
for you must know, that the spirits who will play here to- 
night, were considered good musicians in the earth life, and 
First, sound- 
ing the bells was the signal to begin ; then was heard the 
faintest tone of melody; then gradually the instruments 
were caught up by powers, seemingly beyond the human, 
and their lifeless pulses beat with the wildest and loudest 
harmony conceivable; the two tea bells and the big dinner 
bell, seem to vie with each other in ringing out delicious 


At intervals there would be a lull, when the moaning and 
sighing of the storm-breeze was heard faintly, then growing 
louder and louder, until the roaring, shrieking blast seemed 
to be rending sails asunder, and tearing into fragments the 


timbers, the hurrying of feet to and fro, the whistle of wind 
During the progress of the con- 


helpless, and oppressed with fear and awe ; brilliant lights 





ot a phosphorescent nature accompanied the instruments 
they flew through the air. Many heads were bowed low 
keep out of danger, and all felt relieved when the terri), 
din was over. When the lamp was lighted, Horatio Edd, 
was found in a deep trance, tied to a chair, bound hand and 
foot, and his brother William was sitting among the spect. 
tors. It certainly,would have required ten persons or mor 
to have produced the different sounds that were heard o 
that occasion. 
When the light was again put out, George Dix asked Jo 
to let him have his fiddle; the spirit took it, and by som 
hocus-pocus, produced five different tunes at one and tly 
same time from the instrument. And afterwards exemp) 
fied a skill and power of touch and manipulation that migh 
have eclipsed a Paganini. He next essayed a lecture 
phrenology, taking Fiddler Joe for his subject. The dis 
course was a conglomeration of instruction, sound Sense, 
far-fetched ideas, high-sounding terms, newly-coined word; 
ambiguous sentences and erratic idioms. This lasted aboy 
ten minutes and kept the company in a roar of laughter. 
Suddenly our entertainer approached within three feet ¢ 
us, and said: “ School-master, spell Scatticoke.” “ Scat. 
coke? What is it? Where isit?” ‘“ Oh, well, it’s a smaj 
town not far from Troy, New York State.” The word wx 
accordingly spelled according to pronounciation, and wy 
decided to be wrong. It was then attemtped by the othe 
persons present, but with no better success. Then th 
ubiquitous George set us all right by spelling it for x 
“As the word is a puzzler, I will leave it for the teachey 
and readers of the JOURNAL to tackle it.” So for anothg 
ten minutes we were entertained by Dix assuming the rol 
of school-master, and worrying and bothering us with quer 
words to spell, and arithmetical riddles to solve. All sin- 
ple enough when, you heard them explained, and the resu\ 
was that our interlocutor got the best of us every hitch 
laughing at our perplexities in a peculiar manner, and mak. 
ing us feel, though victims to his keen satire, we still wer 
having a good time. And the hearty peals of laughter from 
all that followed these sallies of wit and wisdom, were con. 
tagious in the extreme. 

“ Now for some music after this fun, said George.” “ Hav 
all the fun that you can, without hurting anybody’s feclings 
was his last admonition. Young Mayflower was heard sy. 
ing, we propose to give you now the“ March to the Spiri 
Land.” If the first concert excited our fears, this one effec. 
ed our highest admiration ; for the music was of an exalted 
refined and glorious character. The. young and darlin 
Mayflower would, during the execution thereof, play inter. 
ludes upon her concertina. All felt that it was good tobe 
there. 
































































After this there was a pause of some minutes, and every. 
thing was as still as death. Lightthe lamp was the com: 
mand ; as soon its rays were shed abroad in the room, w 
were astonished to firti, placed before each member, some 
three or four cards, upon which were written names @ 
friends in the spirit life. I found on four placed before m 
names of relatives who died years ago, and each name writ 
ten in a different hand ; and singular to say, the same e- 
perience was the case with each of our company. 

Again the light was put out, and in the intense darkness 
I took out my watch, and asked George Dix if he could te! 
the company the time of night by it, “ Yes, I will give you 
the time by it, without looking atit; put it back into you 
pocket.” “ Now, it is just twenty minutes to nine by you 
watch!” A match was struck, and wonderful to beholl 
the announcement was correct. This phenomena was et. 
plained by the spirit in a short lecture on the powers po 
sessed by those in the higher state. “ We are not subject 
to the laws that govern those in the material world ; nay,’ 
fact, we are above and superior to matter, and that which a- 
pears an element of darkness to you, is not such to us; ¥ 
behold things in the darkness as in the bright noonday. You 
have had abundant evidences of it night after night. Yet st! 
you question, in your own minds, why we do not materialit 
in the light. Well then we shall say, have patience, we,# 
spirits, are subject to natural laws in our state, and yet® 
are progressing into a knowledge of things that will soo 
enable us to afford you mightier evidences of the continut! 
existence of mortals after death. 

“In short there is no death!! for what you call death, 
simply a birth into the higher state of existence, and wit 
you have been taught, and consider to be the grim king ° 
terrors is in reality the bright Angel of Hope!” Thus ! 
fifteen minutes we not only listened to this new and strang 
theory of life and change, but to a scientific discourse up 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Electricity and Magnetis® 
differing materially as far as power of perception is “0 
cerned from that which is found in printed records or hes 
in the halls of learning. 

“ George, can you tell us by what power the handwrilif 
upon the wall at Belshazzar’s feast was accomplished’ 
The writing upon the cards this evening induces the qu 
tion.” 
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“T will be happy to explain it,” was the answer. “Now 
look ; watch my hand in this dark room.” We did look, 
and there was a man’s hand, illuminated by a phosphoruos 
light, moving across the wall. “To-morrow night the 
spirits will give you a better illustration of the handwriting 
upon the wall.” 

“Mr. King aad Mr. Campbell I understand that you are 
both going to leave us, said George. Mr King, I promised 
you some potatoes to plant on your farm in the spring ; here 
they are, hold out yor hand.” The lamp was once more 
lighted, and all pressed forward to gaze upon the spirit gift. 
Sure enough, twelve baby potatoes of the Peach Blow kind 
as large as peas, fresh and fair were exhibited by that gentle- 
man. 

In darkness once more, George resumed by saying, “I 
will accompany you as far as Albany as your unseen guar- 
dian, and bear me mind, and when you come to leave earth 
life, remember that George Jackson Dix will be one of the 
first to meet you,and give you a hearty welcome on our 
happy side of life!” 

Good night, dear friends ! 

Jno. OAaKLry. 


> — = 


EDDIE AND HIS TWIRL POETRY. 


I know of a wonderful little boy, hardly six years old, 
who is going to be a poet one of these days, that is if he has 
a fair chance to be a child first. It would be dreadful if the 
gifts of his coming years should be brought to him so soon 
as to weight his childhood down and make him weary and 
worn before his soul has a chance to grow. I am glad to 
hear that he is a merry, free-hearted little fellow now, fond 
of play and not so very, very good but that he can some- 
times get into mischief. Still, those who are nearest to him 
know that strange thoughts flit through his baby brain, and 
that his dreamy eyes often look far, far away, whither no 
one may follow him. He goes to the sea-side with his 
mother sometimes, and digs wells in the sand like other 
youngsters, and runs about her infgreat glee. Then he will 
grow sober, and after a while he says : 

“ Write, mother—write just what I tell you. 
to make some Twirl poetry !” 

Here is something that he made in this way after a few 
moonlight visits to the beach : 


THE TWIRL POETRY. 


I am going 


O moon! O moon! O moon! 

Throwing the light on the ground so holy like, 

And the stars twinkling so brightly and merrily, 

As if it were Christmas, 

Or a soft, witchy day when the witches charm their caldrons ; 
And the trees waving and shuddering in the court-yard, 

And the lilies flowing on the brooks merrily and lovely, 

And the pebbles glistening in the moonlight so merrily, 

And the mountains with the flakes pouring on like pelts of rain— 
Glistening, dropping, breaking,— 

And the bears hiding with leaves and brush in their dens, 

So dark and curious! 


I never shall forget the moon! the moon! the moon ! 
Shining so merrily on the sea, 

On the boisterous sea, 

And the waves dashing and breaking on the beach, 

And moving about so gracefully, 

And the rainbows in the night so striped and lovely. 

I never shall forget the wrecks! the wrecks! the wrecks! 
And the rocks spreading danger in the sea, 

The waves trickling in and out the rocks, 

And the breakers whirling, twirling, 

As if a giant were stepping on the earth and making it tremble, 
And Jupiter throwing down all its riders out of heaven, 
Thrashing up the earth, and breaking the heavens wide. 

“ Sign it ‘BY THE GREAT ARTIST, EDDIE, Esg., 
Nov. 27, 1874,’—just those very words, mother,” he said 
when the verses were written, and then he ran off to play. 

Here is the second part of this Twirl poetry, written two 
days afterward. You see he knows nothing of rhyme yet, 
and his thoughts are made up partly from what he observes 
himself, and partly from what he hears read and spoken by 
those about him : 

THE TWIRL POETRY.—PaRT nn. = * 
And the water spurting, 
And the whales diving in and out, and spouting water from their nostrils, 
And the moon shining so brightly on the water, 
And the water mermaids combing their long hair, 
Dragging and floating in the water, 
And their shell combs glistening, 
And the sword-fish cutting the water with their great swords, 
And the trees blowing and falling with the great hurricanes, 
And the lobsters sniffing the ground and spouting up, 
And the little shells washing on the beach and off again with the break- 


ers, 

And the pieces of board washing to shore off many wrecks, 
And the sea weed washing on the beach, 
And the frigates riding the waves and tossing about, 
And yachts along the coast sailing, sailing, sailing. 

Should you like to hear some of Eddie’s prose? Well, 
you shall have a story composed for his grandmamma on 
Sept. 10, 1874, when he was exactly five years and four 
months old. His mother wrote down every word just as 
he dictated it; 


THE RAGING ANACONDA OF THE DISMALLEST WOODS AS 
SOUTH AMERICA BEARS 1N ITS MIGHTY KINGDOM. 

As the raging anaconda was sunning himself, one day, 
on the high branches of a weeping-willow, he no sooner 
opened his eyes than he espied some lambs of a farmer's 
in a near field ; and no sooner he saw them than he sprang 
down the tree. No sooner the farmer beholded the “ snek” 
than he teared after the “snek” three times round the 
swamp, and then climbed up the tree to catch him by the 
tail, when the anaconda turned and opened his mighty jaws 
and grabbed the farmer's hat. Then the farmer climbed 
down as fast as anything and ran away, and another ana- 
conda and two wild boars came and chased him till he got 
out of breath, and then he made a feast on the old 
farmer.— St. Nicholas for May. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS. 


BY ALFRED M. LOUTREL. 





THERE is no question but that the editor of this paper ex- 
hibits a most excellent spirit, and fthat the suggestions in 
the last number, May rst, are worthy of attentive considera- 
tion. It is very important, in the matter of education, that 
we should take broad and far-reaching views of our profes- 
sion, as he who aims at the sun will shoot higher than he 
who aims at a low mark. 

The great defect in all our movements is a want of thor- 
ough and complete organization. And, shall | say it, there 
is too much selfishness and cliqueism, too much narrow- 
mindedness and meanness. There must be a high and 
noble ambition, a generous enthusiasm, and a gentlemanly 
bearing towards each other. The higher and broader the 
education, the more will this be apparent. 

There should be a National Organization with State Sub- 
divisions, and then the ordinary, convenient State Divisions 
by Counties, or what not. So much for organization. 

We will know, in all renovation and reform, we must be- 
gin in ourselves, then in those who are next to us, and 
whom we can influence, and so creep before we walk, and 
walk before we run. “First the blade, then the ear, and 
after that, the full corn in the ear.” 

But, is that any reason—I mean because we cannot get all 
we want—why we should not put out our feelers and try 
and see if there is not something we can cling to? By no 
manner of means. It is our tentative efforts that will event- 
ually give us some results. But it is assuredly true, we 
shall get nothing if we don’t keep on trying. The pioneer 
often has a thankless task. He who is rousing to action, has 
as an incubus, the dead dethargy ‘and indifference, which 
he must lift. 

In your suggestions as to the TEACHER’s INSTITUTE, and 
in the previous remarks as to the School Teacher's Associ- 
ation, there are some things I do not understand.—There 
appears, from what I can gather from you and others, some 
organizations covering certain parts of our general work. 
In other words, there is an immense amount of talent “ lying 
around loose ;" I have generally found that the most of 
people will do about right, if they only understand it, and 
are taught how to do it. 

In your ro items for your suggestive Institute, you have 
10 good points. My own feeling runs strongly in favor of 
a thorough, ingrained, democratic element in all our or- 
ganizations. I use the word democratic in its normal and 
legitimate, and not in its political sense. In the lower or- 
ganizations, let the work go on, in our district and county 
organizations, the work of calling and selecting and repre- 
senting, till we rise to our state; and soon, by the same 
principle of calling and selecting, till we rise to our highest 
—our national organization—where we shall have our 
highest intellects, and our most full and experienced edu- 
cators. 

The whole interests of education need to be cared for in 
their broadest and most complete sense. Of course, by the 
very processes of organization, the work will necessarily 
become so divided and subdivided, that that work itself, 
in all its parts and applications will become really light, 
when thus scattered upon each and all. 

The way it seems to me, Mr. Kellogg, is something like 
this. You and I and a number of others are all feeling out, 
and, by and by, we will all get hold and pull on the same 
string. 

We have some legal institutions, with which it would 
never do to come into conflict. We must move in such a 
way as to secure the confidence, respect, and good feeling 
of all. We must go on and out in our work, neither timid 
nor vacillating. ‘Be-sure you are right, and then go 
ahead.’ The confidence of truth will uphold any. 

It must be this old feeling of Caliban and Prospero, 
where the superiority, the intellect, and the knowledge 
must command the veneration and the regard. 

My idea about the whole matter is simply this: At the 
call of twenty-five prominent teachers, public and private, 








including also those of the colleges and of the polytechnics, 


have a mass meeting of the teachers, or of the teachers in 
such divisions as will unable them to have profitable dis- 
cussions. 

This seems to me the most feasible and thorough plan 
that I can hit upon. Let some one else speak ! 


JOSEPH LANCASTER. 


The removal of the bodies interred in the burial-ground of 
the Society of Friends, in Houston street, between the Bow- 
ery and Chrystie street, has brought to notice the remains of 
the celebrated founder of the Lancasterian system of edu- 
cation, whose body was deposited in this cemetery in 1838, 
at the time of his death. 

The splendid system of Common Schools, now so justly 
the pride and the favored department of our city institutions 
was laid in the Lancasterian system. When De Wit Clin- 
ton and his colleagues organized the original society for 





the instruction of poor children in New York, they exam- 
ined thoroughly all the plans and methods of education 
then known. Mr. Lancaster's svstem at the time was com 
manding the attention of the civilized world, by its econ- 
omy, efficiency, and success, and was commended even on the 
floor of the British Parliament. The founders of the Public 
School Society made themselves acquainted with it, and had 
the advice and co-operation of gentlemen who had witnessed 
its great success in City of London, where the projector was 
conducting a school of a thousand pupils with eminent ad- 
vantage. 
New World, and made improvements in it which were ex- 


This system they adopted and transplanted to the 


ceedingly gratifying to Mr. Lancaster when he afterwards 
visited America and 
ideas on so large and effective a scale 

Mr. Lancaster established schools in many of the cities of 


witnessed the development of his 


Great Britain, and became impressed with the importance 
of a personal supervision of the efforts made in other coun- 
tries to extend his system 
tations sent to him, decided 
his time in establishing schools, and watching their suc- 
cessful operation. On these 
several times, visiting the British Provinces (wher 


and in compliance with invi- 
to spend a large share of 


errands he crossed the ocean 
1 first 
saw him in the ci.y of Quebec), as well as the United States. 
On his last visit to this city, although advanced in years, he 
was zealous and indefatigable in his visits to the schools, 
which were then quite numerous. On the 22d of Octcber, 
1838, having visited Grammar School No. 7, 
street, where he spent a very pleasant forenvon, he left the 


in Chrystie 


building, and in crossing Grand street, was knocked down 
by a carriage, and received injuries which terminated his 
useful and memorable career two days afterwards 

Mr. Lancaster was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and was laid by them in their burying-ground. 

There are friends of 
doubtless contribute a moderate amount to secure a resting 
place and an appropriate memorial in Greenwood 

The George T. Trimble Association of No. 7, which school 
was last visited, would doubtless act in the premises, and 
the following named gentlemen, who have all been con- 
nected with the school, have been indicated as an appropri- 
ate committee: Andrew V. Stout. President Shoe and 
Leather Bank; Dr. Stephen R. Kirby; Daniel Slote, of 
Slote, Woodman & Co.; George W. Gantz, N. P. Beers, 
John W.Greaton and George W. Payson 

Wa. OLAND BouRNE 


education in this city who will 


PALINDROMES. 


As there are those 
is, we give some examples. 
same backward 
Henry Campkin, F. S. A. 

A milksop jilted by his lass, or wandering in his wits, 

Might murmur STIFF, 0 DAIRYMAN, IN A MYRIAD OF FITS ' 

A limner, by Photography dead beat in competition, 

Thus grumbled: NO IT 18 OPPOSED, ART SEES TRADE'S OP 
POSITION. 

A nonsense-loving nephew might his soldier-uncle dun, 

With NOW STOP, MAJOR-GENERAL, ARE NEGRO JAM POTS 
won? 

A supercilious grocer, if inclined that way, might snub 

A child with, BUT RAGUSA STORE, BABE KOTS A 8UGAR 
TUB ! 

Thy sceptre, Alexander, is a fortress, cried Hephaestion 

Great A. said, NO, IT’S 4 BAR OF GOLD, A BAD LOG FORA 
BASTION ! 

A timid creature fearing rodents—mice and such small 


who do not know what a palindrome 


The words in capitals read the 


as forward. They were composed by 


Sror, SYRIAN, I START AT RATS IN AIRY SPOTS, might cry 
A simple soul, whose wants are few, might say, with hearty 
zest 


DESSERTS I DESIRE NOT, 80 LONG NO LOST ONE RISE DIS 
TRESSED, 

A stern Canadian parent might—in earnest, not in fun— 

‘Exclaim, NO s0T NOR OTTAWA LAW AT TORONTO, 80ON ! 

A crazy dentist might declare, as somethin ¢ strange or 
new 

That PAGET SAW AN IRISH TOOTH, SIR, I: 
True! 

A surly stadent, hating sweets might ansv/ r with elan ; 

NAME TARTS, NO, MEDIEVAL SLAVE, | DEX¢ NSTRATE MAN! 

He who, in Nature's bitters, findeth sweei food every day, 


WASTE GAP ! 





EUREKA! TILL I PULL UP ILL 1 TAKE RUE, well might say. 
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GOOD TEACHERS FIRST. 

The greatest need of our schools is good teachers. A 
good board of trustees, a course of study, a superintend- 
ent are all secondary things. In fact, all three could be 
dispensed with, if the first is secured. There is a great 
tendency to think that a certain routinism is needed. It 
was snpposed once, in this city, that a fire could not be 
put out without noise, tumult, the ringing of bells, shout s 
and the congregation of all the idle in the town ; it is now 
believed that the main thing is plenty of water. It is pre- 
cisely so in respect to our schools. Get good teachers, 
and let them alone. In this city (and it applies everywhere) 
let them be found a number of men able to decide upon 
this important question ; let them be the sole judges of 
the question of a’man’s fitness to “ mould immortal lives.” 
Having found’a teacher, let him be set to work untrammeled 
with nobody to suit except his own ideas of youthful 
excellence. In this city the superintendents should be the 
selecting body, and after selecting that person, they 
henceforth are only an advresary body. In smaller places, 
the Superintendent and two other good men entirely above 
suspicion should have this important power. 

The teacher (and we now speak of principals) having 
been chosen,should be permitted to have his own way to 
a very large extent. He can no more teach well under 
directions than a minister can preach well under inspec- 
tion. As to his assistants, as to the course of study, as to 
discipline, as to the text books, and as to general manage- 
ment he should be permitted to operate without interfer- 
Certain bounds would necessarily have to be set up, 
but the fewer the better. 

The principal duty of the present able superintendents of 
this city is to lay down the tape line and measure off the 
work done by those employed by others. Have so many 
feet and inches of education been meted out, is their ques- 
tion. It isinspection. This work shoald be at once thrown 
on the shoulders that should carry it. Not only is it the duty 
of the principal to do certain work, it is his right also, in vir- 
tue of his calling and dignity, to measure the results. No ex- 
cellence can be attained unless the teacher is absolutely and 
unqualifiedly /rxee. And good teachers need no watching. 
We mean to state our views with plainness on this subject, 
because the public is drifting into the same place for man- 
aging the schools as the capitalist does in managing a 
factory. It is not “hands” that are wanted in this educa- 
tional business, it is simply and emphatically only Goop 
TEACHERS. 





ence, 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The 39th anniversary was held on May roth, in the even- 
ing, in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church. The 
number of graduates this year is 41. The Rev. H. M. Scud- 
der, D. D., of Brooklyn, delivered an address on “ Hindoo 
Pantheism, and Boston Transcindentatism.” ? 

The Rev. Dr. Adams, President of the Seminary, bestow- 
ed the diplomas on the graduating class with these re- 
marks : 

At one step, to-night, you are to pass from the Georgics 
to the Iliad of life, from all preparatory culture to earnest 
work, Good men always do more and greater than they 
know. It will be by looking back on your work when it is 
finished that you will see how great it is, and at how many 
points it has touched the vital ‘interests and eternal desti- 
nies of men. What is the ideal of the work of a Christian 
minister—the ideal that you have, for there must be an 
ideal before there is an actual? No earnest minister ever 
found the demands of his office easier as he advanced in 
years ; the ideal of his profession is forever advancing and 


ascending. You have had in the course of your instruction 
from different teachers different representations of thought 
and expression. It is important for ycu to bear in mind 
that no one living man can be a model which every other 
man is to imitate. It is an important thing that you choose 
that which is most appropriate and congruous to yourself. 
It is this striving to be something you are not, and never 
can be, that has been the root of mischief and the cause of 
many failures. Form your idea of your work honestly for 
yourself. Do each of you be yourself. Understand the tal- 
ents that God has committed to you, and with that ideal in 
your mind work diligently, earnestly, persistently, as long 
as you shall live. Wherever you go under God, your fu- 
ture is in your own hands, 

We give the names of those residing in this vicinity : 

Allen G. Daniels, New York City ; George R. Garretson, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Arthur Johnson, Morristown, N. J.; 
Achilles L. Loder, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William O. Ruston, 
New York City ; Roderick Terry, Irvington, N. Y.; Charles 
T. Weitzel, New York City ; Daniel M. Woolley, New 
York City. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 

The preliminary contest to choose the orator to represent 
the New York University at the next inter-collegiate meet- 
ing, is to be held May 2oth, in the large chapel of the 
University Building, Washington Place, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 35. 


May 5. The Principal, Mr. Forbes, called up the highest 
eight in each of his classes to do them honor before a num- 
ber of invited guests for good conduct in the month of April. 
There were present, Inspector Kimball and Gerard, Gov. 
Seymour, Mayor Vaux (of Philadelphia,) President Hunter, 
Commissioners Wood, Dowd, Baker, Trustees Britton, 
McLean and Earle, and Edward Schell, Esq. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by Gov, Seymour, Mayor Vaux and 
others. 








THE Commencement Exercises of Columbia College 
Law School took place on Wednesday evening at the 
Academy of Music. Addresses were delivered by the 
warden Prof. Dwight and James A. Blanchard. 210 diplo- 


mas were awarded. 
ape REetin ten cee 


WE have described in the JouRNAL the excellent man- 
agement of Mr. S, G. Taytor, Principal of Public School No. 
15. We now add that he has been appointed the Principal 
of Adelphi Academy. He is in every way just the man for 
that important position. Not only a scholar and a teacher, 
but we believe he knows what ought to be done for children 
to train them to useful, honorable, and intelligent men and 
women, and this is we take it very different from being 
“able to keep a school.” We congratulate the patrons of 
Adelphi Academy on this appeintment. We trust Mr. 
Taylor may long be spared to do the good that he so earn- 
estly desires to do. 





--<- 

Tue article from the Sums drescribing Mrs. Kraus Kinder- 
garten has been marked for our columns for several 
weeks. It will interest every one who thinks on that yet 
unsolved problem “ How ées¢ to educate.” 





Tue Harpers in publishing “ Politics for Young Ameri- 
cans,” did a wise and popular thing. We hear it com- 
mended both by teachers and parents. A letter requests 
us to urge its adoption as a school-book. We certainly 
think every school-boy, and school-girl should know its 
contents. 





WE have received from a large number of solutions to 
the example in division of compound numbers. These in 
many instances bear marks of good logical training ; the 
childish hands have put the explanation down in the exact 
order. Especially were we pleased with a large set of papers 
from Prof. A. H. Foreman of Hannibal, Missouri. He 
says in his letter that it is the practice in that town to have 
monthly written examination. The analysis he sent us show 
practical hands for lads and misses of 12 and 13 years of 
age. We may add here that no one has sent on the result we 
had marked as our quotient, but one of an equal value. Can 
any one get the same quotient we have, simply by dividing? 
If not, why not? 





THOSE of the teachers who were absent from the last 
meeting of Board will be glad to see the full report of Com- 
missioner Baker’s address. 

Se ET ee ae eevee 

In the schools where clubs exist additional subscriptions 

may be sent at $2.00 each. 








WE wish every subscriber would send another. Friends 





try it, it will do you good—and us too, for that matter. 





BROOKLYN. 


The annual meeting and election of the “ Brooklyn Teach- 
er’s Association,” was held last Friday afternoon at Public 
School No. 4, Ryerson Street, near Myrtle Avenue. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year :— 
President, Edward Bush; First Vice-President, Sarah L. 
Stilson ; Second Vice-President, Harriet A. Dennison ; 
Recording Secretary, Maria H. Blanding ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Henry W. Hayward ; Treasurer, Agnes Reilly. 
The annual report was read, showing the association to be 
in a flourishing condition. 





Tue Academic Association of Public School No. 18, in 
Maujer street, Brooklyn, held a monthly reunion of a pleas- 


| ing character last Friday night at the residence of Col. Chas. 


B. Morton, corner of South Fifth and Eighth streets. The 
early part of the evening was passed in listening to music 
and recitations rendered in excellent style by the Misses 
Laura Wheeler, Katie Baur, Marietta Howe, Olive Hesse, 
Julia Shields, Grace Westall, Laura Skidmore, and Ella 
Hume, and Mr. Samuel Williams. A fine essay entitled 
“Life,” and composed by Miss Jennie Morris, was read by 
Miss Tillie Lackey. Dancing to the music of Nova’s or- 
chestra followed. Miss Olive Hesse acted as Floor Man- 
ager, assisted by the Misses Annie Weadall, Jennie 
McGregor, Mary Feehan and Ella Lyle. The officers of the 
association are Sam. C. Williams, President ; Olive Hesse, 
First Vice-President; Frank Nichols, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Mary C. Hurley, Secretary ; and Tillie Wuest, Treas- 
urer. Prof. Edward Bush, Principal of 18, was present and 
did much to make the gathering a success, 

The census of the children of Brooklyn under the com- 
pulsory Education Act has been begun this week. A detail 
of 35 policemen are at work. Thus it will be known how 
many children there are, and where they are, It wauld 
have been wise if the census of New York City had been 
delayed until after May rst. 





THE BROOKLYN KINDERGARTEN, 


MISS CHRISTIANSON’S SCHOOL. 


THERE has lately been so much said about Kindergarten 
Instruction, and still there are a great many people that do 
not understand its exact meaning. I had some days ago an 
opportunity to call at Miss E. Christianson’s School for 
Young Ladies, at 260 Sche rmerhorn street, to which school 
a kindergarten, conducted on Froebel’s system, is attached. 
The teacher, Miss Hartmann, had a kindergarten in Ger- 
many, and understands well,through pleasing manners, how 
to win the hearts of the little ones entrusted to her care. 
They seemed all and every one of them to delight in their 
occupation. Upon inquiring, I found the order during the 
schoolhours is somewhat as foliows : 

At nine o’clock school begins with a merry song, then 
there is building of blocks for half an hour, in which the 
children are taught to think, and to imitate houses, mills, 


churches, etc. To cheer their minds, some games take the 
next order, in which they are playfully taught to sing songs 
in German as well as in English, and to fancy themselves 
hares, and birds, and farmers, and bankers, and frogs, etc. 
They learn not only good time for music, but also get a 
pure pronounciation in the German language, while simply 
amusing themselves. 

As a rest, they will now sit down and form fruit, flower: 
animals, etc., on perforated paper, learn the different col 
ors, and how to use them ; they will braid or weave paper 
into napkin-rings, and needle-books, and slippers, and 
mats, etc., so skillfully, that one would doubt the child did 
it alone. It is, however, an object with the kindergartner 
not to give too much assistance, so that her little pupil is 
stimulated to effort of its own. There are other occupations, 
such as the forming of letters with sticks, and the forming 
of geometrical figures with triangles, and the making of 
tables, chairs, etc., with peas and wires. At last they are 
taught their A B C on charts, and it was surprising to hear 
how quick some little ones, four years of age, could spell 
words of as many as five letters. However, book-teaching 
is not the object of a true kindergarten. The children are 
to play, but to learn while playing, 

There is only happiness to be found in a real kindergar- 
ten, and the children come home to bring happiness to their 
sisters and brothers, and to play over the games learnt at 
school, without any disagreement. 

A child may be sent to a kindergarten as young as three 
years, and such a child will grow up to love to be indus- 
trious, and to observe everything that surrounds it; in 
short, to be intelligent. 

It ought to be regretted there are so many playschools in 
this country that call themselves kindergarten, but are 
entirely the reverse from what Froebel meant. Every young 


lady should learn the kindergarten system and she would 
understand how to train her children, should she ever be a 
mother, The Germans are an intellectual people and though 
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they persecuted Froebel when he lived, they have found 
the excellency of his system and there is now hardly any 
town in Germany without a kindergarten. There must be 
something good in it, and Americans that have had an 
experience with this excellent system acknowledge it. 
Form the young mind, if you wish to train up intellectual 
men and women ; the first education work is of the greatest 
importance. 

I spent some pleasant hours in the kindergarten and 
would invite all who wish to know about it to pay a visit at 
Miss Christianson’s school as she expressed the desire to 
give information to every one interested in the training of 
youth. 

In leaving the little ones, I had a look at the other school- 
rooms, and noticed that all pupils from the age of 6 to 
17 years were erigaged in !earning German and French, and 
at the same time: were taught the English language with 
thoroughness, M. 


: — ‘iste 

Music teachers and students unacquainted with the 
merits of Clarke’s New Method for the Piano Forte, would 
do well to examine the work which has already gained the 
endorsements and been adopted by thousands of our most 
successful teachers. Sent by mail for $3.75. Lee & Walker, 
publishers, Philadelphia. 





THE Christian Union is publishing a charming story by 
George MacDonald. This writer is a genius; he looks 
into the human , heart and sees its struggles, and tells us 
about it, so that we become deeply interested. He writes 
too, with freshness and beauty of style. 

_-——- oo 


MRS. BENEDICT’S SCHOOL. 


Rev. Dr. Crossy is delivering a course of lectures before 
the pupils of Mrs. Benedict's School, at 7 E. 42d street, on 
“The True Woman.” He treats the subject historically, 
philosophically, practically, and as to her physical, mental, 
and moral training. We are assured by one who has lis- 
tened to this eloquent speaker, that he has presented the sub- 
ject in a way that interested and profited the pupils very 
greatly. Dr. Crosby is, without doubt, unexcelled in his di- 
rectnessof speech. He, therefore, attempted at once to show 
that the prevalent style of bringing up girls to an idle life 
was most pernicious. -And having taken up the subject of 
woman's work, he plainly gives his views as to what woman 
should not do. He would have no young woman go on 
the stage to represent Shakespeare or any one else, nor 
shall she practice law, or preach the gospel, or deliver lec- 
tures. This may sound old-fashioned to many, but we 
doubt not the genuine mothers of America will agree with 
it. A woman's nature is not adapted to these places, though 
she may do herself credit when she enters them. The direc- 
tions towards health are admirable. The food must be 
regular and simple (no candies, mark you ), the exercise 
regular and systematic ; bathing and sleep are to be daily 
planned. As to work, there is a vast field for woman, in 
many of the mechanic arts : in architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, poetry and literature. She can most especially work 
in the educational field ; she is by nature a philanthrophist, 
a helper of those who need it. The place where she ap- 
pears to the best advantage, is, however, home. Education 
for women should be thoroygh ; first the needful branches, 
and then the accomplishments. She should read for infor- 
mation, for strength, and for general culture. Hence there 
are many words that are beneficial, and there are many that 
are positively injurious. The true and the good must 
stand first in all education ; in the case of a young woman’s 
education, it is a fatal perversion to make this subservient 
to the taste, as is so frequently done. 

During the succeeding weeks, the remainder of the course 
will follow. The friends of the schools are invited to attend 
these lectures. At the last one, the elegant parlors were 
filled by ladies who had heard that Chancellor Crosby was 
upon this interesting theme. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The public schools are the only temporal salvation of 
poor Catholic children ; they are the only schools in which 
such children can get an American education. The Catho- 
lic enemies of our schools can do them no harm by calling 
them “godless schools ;” for the children have an overpow- 
ering, though unformed, consciousness that the epithet is 
false, foolish, and fanatical. Give our enemies the handle 
that they are distinctly Protestant schools, and they will at- 
tach a sacerdotal whip-lash to it whose crack may drive 
large numbers of these poor children out of the only schools 
in which they can get an education to raise them above the 
condition of beasts of burden. 

If the teachers go into the home missionary business, our 
schools can no longer claim to be secular, and it is only se- 
cular schools that the State has a right to support. For 
those who desire to participate in it, the reading of the 








to join, respectful attention, or orderly inattention, is all 
that should be, or can be, legally required.— National Teach- 
ers’ Monthly. 


Kducational News. 


Tue Westchester County Teachers’ Institute will be held 
for 1875 at the Public School Building, in the village of 
New Rochelle, beginning Monday, May 17th, at 10 o'clock 
A. M., and continuing one week. 
Prof. Herry R. Sanford, from the Fredonia State Normal 
and Training School, has been appointed by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to conduct the exercises. 
Opportunity will be given the teachers to report to the In- 
stitute such methods of instruction as they have found val- 
uable, and to submit questions upon which they may de- 
sire advice. There will bea lecture or exercises of a popu- 
lar character every evening of the session. 
The conductor and commissioners will spare no efforts 
to make the Institute a valuable means for improving the 
instruction and discipline in the schools of this country. 
The Institute is established and supported by the State, and 
its benefits should be enjoyed by all the school districts in 
the county. This can be accomplished only by the atten- 
dance of all the teachers employed, and of those proposing 
to teach. 
The Boards of Education and Trustees, are earnestly re- 
quested to encourage their teachers to attend the Institute, 
in order that their schools may participate in its benefits. 
The subject of study in all the different grades and the 
methods of instruction and discipline will be thoroughly 
discussed ; and, it is confidently believed, that the Teachers 
will return to their schools much better fitted for their work. 
The school officers, and the friends of public instruction 
throughout the county, are respectfully invited to visit the 
Institute. 
Suitable accommodations will be provided by the people 

of New Rochelle. 

JOSEPH H. PALMER, ) 

CASPER G. BROWER, 

JOSEPH BARRETT, || ©o™ 

CHICAGO. 
Milwaukee Academy is doing a fine work. Its principal 

is a model pedagogue. The late reception attracted atten- 
tion on account of the excellent rhetorical displays made by 
its students. The Kindergarten on the East side is now 
open. The total revenue of our public schools for the year 
is $233,115. We have seats for 10,000 pupils. It seems that 
there are 9,000 in the private schools, this is said to be due 
to the desire of Germans to have the German language 
taught to their children. 


NEW YORK. 














School 
missioners. 


The Syracuse University is still in need of funds. We 
have a circular which says:—Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars more should therefore be speedily secured. 
This is the smallest sum that will make the enterprise perfectly 
safe for all time to come. When this sum is once secured, 
the University will grow by its own influence without extra- 
ordinary effort. Already $25,000 of this sum is secured, 
and $75,000 more is pledged toward this additional $250,- 
000, on condition that the whole is obtained. That a people 
who have already purchased this noble property for $300,000, 
and added to it $250,000 of endowment, and pledged $7s,- 
ooo more, will speedily add the last $150,000 to make the 
enterprise perfectly safe and permanent, we ought not to 
doubt. Certainly our faith should grasp this problem, and 
our works should speedily prove our faith correct. But 
conversation and resolutions will not effect the purpose. 
This additional endowment is essentially needful. 

THE Michigan legislature has passed a bill abolishing 
county superintendents of schools and providing for the 
restoration of town superintendents. 

Tue legislature of California has passed a law forbidding 
the making of any differencc in the salaries of teachers on 
account of sex. The salaries paid teachers of the same 
grade must be equal. 

Tue Hunterdon county institute under the charge of R. 
S. Conklin, opened at Flemington, N. J., and lasted until 
Friday. Addresses were delivered by State Superintendent 
E. A. Apgar, Prof. Samuel Lockwood, Prof. Johnson and 
others. Lessons in elocution were given by Miss Swayze. 
Classes formed in geograyhy, and parsing. There were 
about one hundred teachers present. It was felt by all to 
have been a great success. L. 


Tue Richmond County Institute was held at Stapleton, 
S. L, commencing April 19th, and continuing through the 
week. p : 


Rev. James Brownlee, DD., the County Snperintendent: 
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address, and then took charge as instructor, giving in- 
instruction in penmanship, map drawing, methods of 
conducting recitations, school discipline, &c. 

On Thursday the Professor was called home by the 
dangerous illness ot his child, and Mrs. Nellie Lloyd Knox 
took his place, filling it in a very acceptable manner, 
presenting the lessons to the teachers in a way that elicited 
much praise from them. The addresses were made by Hon. 
Erastus Brooks, and Dr. Vail, laie consui in Reinish 
Bavaria, on education in Germany. Altogether, the teach- 
ers felt that they had spent a pleasant and profitable 7. 


Tue progress of Wellesley College for women, near Bos- 
ton, is such aS to warrant the appointment of teachers. 
The first selection is that of Miss Susan M. Hallowell of the 
High School at Bangor, Maine. She is to teach in the sci- 
entific department, at a salary of $1800. Our correspondent 
speaks of her as eminently fit for the position. 

EpwarbD DANForRTH, late Deputy Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has been appointed as Superintendent of 
the schools of Elmira, New York, at a salary of $3000. He 
is a man of sterling ability, and worthy of the place. 
PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE of Williams College, is recover- 
ing from his long illness we are glad to hear. 

Mr. DANIAL MILLARD has been appointed principal of P. 
S. 31, at Greenpoint. 





SS a 
BOOK NOTICES. 
Map Drawinc Mape Easy.—By James Monteith. A. S. 

Barnes & Company, New York and Chicago. 

We have here a capital little book, because it will help 
the pupil to de something. It affords facilities to accom- 
plish a work that seems beyond the range of the abilities 
of many pupils. It is an arrangement of difficulties into 
a series of easy grades, or rather presenting them one at 
atime. We believe this is indicative of every true text book 
A book that Aeifs, is, indeed, a valuable book. We think 
this little volume will be welcomed by the teachers and in- 
vite them to send for it. By mail, 18 cents. 

WE AND Our Neicsors.—By Harriet Beecher Stowe, New 

York, J. B. Ford & Company. 

This volume is from the pages of the Christiaa Union, 
where it has been perused by the admirers of the remarka- 
ble authoress. The picture of this tamily is certainly made 
up in a very artistic manner, the colors laid on delicately 
here and boldly there. 
clearly from the back ground, and are living persons, 
Aunt Maria, Mrs. Van Aisdel, Dinah, Harry and Eva, if 
they don’t walk about easily might do so. 


The various charactersstand out 


In our next 

Fournal, we intend to speak further of this charming book, 

THe CompLeTe ARITHMETIC OraAL AND Wrirren. By 
Daniel W. Fish, A. M. Ivision, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
New York and Chicago. 


This very elegant book at once commends itself to the 
eye. It is an entirely new book, and has all the improve 
ment a practiced arithmetic 
The subject of arithmetic is usually presented in three 
books, in this the whole is clearly and yet 
fully set forth. It appears to be carefully and progressively 
graded, and a feature of no small value is the clear and con 
cise definitions. 


author of could devise 


subject 


We believe every teacher will remark the 


analysis which are found under each subject. The ofera- 
tions are made explicit and clear. The leading object is to 
address the pupil's intellect, to make the matter clear to 


him, and thus develop his mind. The work, as to printing 
and finish, is the neatest of its kind. We congratulate Prof. 
Fish on this completion of what we esteem to be the best 
of all the splencid Robinson series. 
who prefer it, two parts. 


There are for those 


Tuer GgoLocicaL Srory Brigriy To cp. 
to Geology by James D. Dana, LL.D 
man, Taylor & Company. 

The subject of Geolugy is indeed a most important 
one. A western county superintendent says, “I know 
no reason why Geology and Mineralogy should come 
before arithmetic and geography.” The arrangement of 
the layers of the earth on which we walk, forms the 
subject of geology. The first part of the book is concern- 
ing the recks; the second part is concerning the causes 
of the changes that have been going On; the third is the 
history of these changes. The book is written ina clear, 
informal, pleasing manner, and is handsomely illustrated. 
We readily commend this latest work of this veteran geolo 
gist to the teachers. 


An introduction 
Ivision, Blake- 





Tue exhibition of paintings at the National Academy are 
more interesting than last year. Mrs. Loop's “ Portrait of 
a Young Lady” is undoubtedly an excellent one ; it cer- 
tainly gives us an-idea of ability in the artist. “High 
Bridge,” by Chas. H. Miller, is a striking and truthful 
sketch. The harmony of thé tints gives a positive pleasure 
to the beholder. Mr. Bierstadt’s “ California Spring ” does 
not follow the usual style of this eminent artist. Is it a work 
that,has merit, but lacks that modest charm that gives de- 











opened the Ittstitute. Prof, Degraff then made a short 


light and keeps it in the memory. 
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How To CLEAN CaRPEeTs?—Ans. At T. M. 
Stewarte, 826 Seventh avenue, there is a five- 
story building 100 feet deep, entirely used in 
carrying on this most important business. Mr. 
Stewart has by all odds the largest and best 
establishment of its kind in the city. During 
the past season he added entirely new inven- 
tions in machinery, for which he has obtained 
letters patent. Reader go and see this place. 
¥ou will pronounce it, as we have done, one 
of the wonders of this progressive age. By 
giving him your orders you can have your car- 
pets taken up, and no matter. how soiled they 
are, whether with ink, grease, soot or anything 
else, if tho nap and color are left, the carpet 
wil! be returned and laid as clean and fresh as 
new. His new process of scouring fills a want 


long felt, is a wonder in itself. Give him a} Wood 


trial. His Brooklyn place deserves special men- 
tion too, at 32 and 34 Penn street, E. D. 


PERSoNAL.—Thore who are troubled with 
neuralgia, rheumatism, heart disease, asthma, 
bronchitis, epilectic fits, ear discharges, ca- 
tarrh, deafness, etc., etc., are requested to send 
their names and address and one cent stamp 
to James P. Campbell; M.D., 66 Fulton street, 
N. Y., and receive free for three months a copy 
of his family paper, containing four pages 
valuable recipes, and a treatise on catarrh. 


DRESS 


CHEAP 


Easy and pleasant by using the “ Ladies’ 
Cozy Cutting and Sewing Tabie.” It is low 
h for a lady to cut and work by, with 








eno 
ag ect comfort,” while sitting in an Easy 
Chair and can be instantly folded up likea 


Pocket Knife, and set away in a closet, or be- 
hind a safe. It is also a capital reading, card, 
pic nic, and children’s study and amusement 
table. A great convenience in every house- 
hold. Many thousands already sold. For sale 
by Furniture, House-Furnishing and Sewing 
Machine Dealers. Call for the table whose top 
folds in the centre, hence folds smaller than 
any other. 

Also, “ Hall’s Galloping Bias Marker ”’ is in- 
dispensable in marking off folds, flounces, tucks 
pone pg both on the bias, and on the square. 
It does perfect work, saves much time, and 
wastes no goods. Sold by Pattern Dealers. 


Preserve this notice, and at your earliest | : 


convenience call upon the nearest dealer or at 
the N.Y. Folding Table Co.’s Sales Room, “ Do- 
mestic” Building, corner Broadway and 14th 
St., New York, and examine both the Tables 
and the Markers, or write for Grand Illustrated 
Circulars. (@” AGENTS WANTED. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Vol. I. now ready. 


Nintu Epition. 


This edition will embody the results of the ripest 
learning of the nineteerth century, in Art, Literature, 
Philosophy, and Science. So many copyrighted articles 
by American writers will be — in this edition, 
that it may be regarded as the joint product of British 
and American scholarship. 

Price in cloth, $9; half Russia, $11. 

Subscriptions received by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
254 (Old No. 110) Washington Street, Boston. 


LADIES’ ANGULAR 


HANDWRITING COPY BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 





No. 1. Letters. jon Hand 
Ro. 2. Letters and words. style. 
No. 3. Words with Capitals. » 

No. 4 Sentences. Medium style. 
No. 5. = Capitals. ete, Finished atyle, 
No. 6. Notes and irvitations. = 


Feeling the necessity for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scient! le 
principles, this set of Copy Books has been preparid 
after thorough examination of the most poyria 
systems published in England. 

The retail price of the books is 90 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allow @ 
to echools. 

Any number, or the entire set, will be sent by me! 
postage paid, on the receipt of the price. 

Published by 

GEO. BR. LOCK WOOD, 
812 Broadway. 


Mage 
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THH NATIONAL SERIES. 





< fe SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete in |. 


every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the most universally 


popular Series of School and College Text-Book 
includes amoog others the following : 


Standard Books of National Series. 


Parker & Watson's National Readers. 
Storch © Met's Seopegiia 
conte: c "s es, 

Davies’ Complete Mathometion 
Clark’s English Grammars. 
Emma Willard’s Histories. 
Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. 

Peck’s Ganot’s puliesensy 

Jarvis’s Physiol and Laws of Health. 
Porter's Chemistries. 

*s Botanies. 

Cleveland’s Compendiums of Literature 
Pujol’s French Course. 

Chapman's American Drawing. 








8 ever issued by a single publishing house. It 


Newest Books of National Series. 


Watson's Independent Readers. 
Watson's Independent Spellers. 
Monteith’s Independent Geography. 
Peck’s Shert Arithmetice. 

Clark’s Brief, and Normal Grammar. 
Barnes’ Brief History of the United States. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks Course in each Science. 
Wood's Botanist and Florist. 

Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 

Worman’s French Echo. 

Worman's German Series. 

Searing’s Virgil's Zneid. 

Jepson’s Music Readers. 

Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping. 


The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 


A DE&CRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE Lt 


st of all A. S. Barnes & Co.’s Publications will 


be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 


The “ NATIONAL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” 
best professional talent the country affords. 
Ten Cents. 

A. 8. BARNES & COMPAN 


111 & 113 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


113 & 115 State Street, 
CHICAGO. 


commands in its editor and contributors the 
Subscription, $1.00 perannum. Sample copy, 


Y, Educational Publishers, 


112 Camp Street, 
NEW ORLEANS. 
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New Educational Works. 


LamBErt AND Sanpov’s Idiomatic Key to the | 
French Language, © 2,000 idioms of the | 
- a my re with iP Hoglish version. .$1 a. } 
y the same. authors, e Fre rbs | 
at a Glance ‘Ah Body Senet se i 
ee. “y fox. =. panes pi --50c. | 
r. J. G. Keere.'s Analytic n racti- | 
cal French Cram mar. Tol Sno. $855 ° | 
“The Grammar contains in a series of fifty-four les- | 
sons a complete analysis of the principles and constrac- | 
tion of the French Sapam, 20 Soonteoe so to combine | 
theory with practice.” —. ny Even Times. 
An Elemen n mmar b 
he same waneery French Gra a 


ee ED Man odb cde ence psind veche cue denne 
s’ 
SEatos, wihecompices soncordante nd teeth 
ndex. RN EI TEENS Ete: 1.00. 
A new and revised edition of, Pierson’s 9s- 
tions on Geography ©608'GD 0 db 06 40% Oo c. 


ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 


12 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 


. » 6 °° ” 
Zelies’ ~ Critical Speller. 
A collection of words frequently ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY for advanced examinations 
and test exercises. The convenient Speller published for 
Examinations and Spelling Matches. 
PRICE, BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO,, Publishers, 
758 , N.Y. 


Hac Vicar's Arithmetical Example Cards, 

FOR DRILL, REVIEW AND TEST EXERCISES. 
1000 Examples on Cards, in box, Pricc, $2,00. 
Teacher’s Hland-Book of Arithmetic. 
Comprising Key to Example Cards, 


And a full exposition of the prinsiples and of the 
fundamental rules of Arithmetic, M. Mao Viear, LL.D 





12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
758 BROADWAY, New York. 


THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 





THE NEW IMPROVED 


Remington Sewing Machine. 


AWARDED 


AT VIENNA, 1873. 





The Hieuxer Onper or “Mepat”’ AWARDED aT THE 
EXxposirion. 
No Sewing Machine Receired a Higher Prize. 
A FEW GOOD REASONS : 

1. A New Invention THOROUGHLY TzsTED and secur- 
ed by Letters Patent. 

2. Makes a perfect Loox-strtom, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds ef goods, 

3. Buns Licut, Smoors, NowEztess and Raprp—best 
combination of qualities. 

4. DunaBie—Runs for Years without repairs. 


5. Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
asuperior manner. 


6. Is Most Easily Managed by the operator. Length 
of 8titch may be altered while running, and machine can 
be threaded without passing thread throug holes, 


7. Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant. forming the 
atitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears. Rotary Cams 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which in- 
sures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of nee- 
dle-box and prevents injury to thread. 


8, OonsTruction most careful and FINISHED, It is 





Rowen Cvs 





Y. New York Office No. 6 Mapmon Squanm, (Kunrz’* 
Building.) 








With Water, Wine and Milk Cooler, 
Is the best Food and Ice Keeper in the World. 


30,000 in use. 


hest award American Institute, 1867, 1869, 187 
No drip, no water on the floor. Send for Catalogue. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 West 23d St., N.Y 





FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


THE 


Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with te: 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Deseription of Printing Materia), 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


Card Press $5.00. 


YOUNG AMBRIOA 















THE “ MEDAL FOR PROGRESS,’ | 


manufactured by the most skil’ful and experienced mechan | 
ica, at the celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, Ixzon, N. 


PRESS. 


This is not’a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and tha 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 


A CATCH PENNY 

AFFAIR, 
Where to put money into th 
pockets of the inventor, at th 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press 
from the hands of a practical prees builder, alike adapt 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the genen- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. | 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
| kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro- 
prietor and manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
78 Cornhill street, Boston; or 53 Murray st., New York 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
For Job Printers & Amateurs. Prices 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






BOYNTON’S 





Gas-Tight Furna 


For Hard or Soft Coalor Wood. Especially 


Adapted for Heating 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, & 


More Powerful, Durable, Economical and Freer fa 
Gas than any other Furnaces in the market. 


“OUR FAVORITE” Elevated-Ove 
Ra . with Hot Closet, and 


nge 
a ei 
| Cooking & Meating Stoves, 
HOTEL RANGES, &c., IN GREAT VARIETT. 
Send for Circulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & OO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
BLIS: & WALLS, 
$2 Lake Street, Chicago. D' 








Western Agents : 
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Po KNO How often the swindlers ‘come it’ 
over the wisest people. Would you 

~ SPANGLED BaNNER has for a 

leadin, 

G beens assail , slandered, attacked and 

§ fier. mailed, and yet it has gone on and 

on to —, = it would still "= up its 


ur paper is hated, feared, 
attacked. Will you a a 
ea <- , rogues and cheats 


W ene ze a good work ; swind- 
THEY iow = hate ae, for we show up their 
Rang the people thoueands of dollars. 
HELP is @ oon on the good work, by sending 
for the Star SpanecLep Banner for 
A PAIR “ ‘tue Prang — (price ¢ and 
per all sent, pre an . ou 
would subscribe could you sce the he 


ned and its attrac- 
ag Only $1. Agus wanted. t outfit. Sam- 
ica for 6 cents = dress BANNER 


ies, part 
UBLISHING Go. Hinsdale, N 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND cOLLEees, |i 
INCLUDING 
AIR PUMPS. ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALB 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSOOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 





Tlustrated Catalogues sent by mail te 
any address on receipt of ten centa w 


JAMES W. QUEEN & 00., 


601 Broadway, N £f. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


FONT PEN, 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented Feb, 10th, 1871. 
Handle contains the Ink, Or- 














Just 


the thing 
oa. Gale ae ous writers of 
pat ager! every class, and has 
easily ae eure 68 8 - 
filled. pen, always ready for use. 


Prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of orice, $3. Discount to 
lealers, ~ 


i, CB. LATOURBTTE & COn, 
1 Murrar ~~ New Yora. 


School and College Directory. 


RIVATE MUSICAL INSTITUTION FOR SOLO 
and Concert, Playing on the Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Flute, etc., and in Singing, Harmony and Sight come, | Oe 
Pre} for Musical Eutertainments at Private 
School Institution, from Jwo to Ti 








Arrangement also during Summer Season, 
odious’ jUSTAV HEYNER, 703 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
GENTLEMAN OF EXPERIENCE AS INSTRUC- 
Can neieee See ae ent, at once, for the 
ensuing year, vl ay of t or modern 
in a reputable College, Academy, or Private Family. 
Address PROFESSOR, 
210 Walworth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





a 


BW YORK Cumnny ATOR OF MUSI€, No. 
5 East 14th 8 Fifth Brooklyn 

102 to 106 Court Street. Open daily from 9 A. M. to 
P.1 M. Private and instruction. 





NFE YORK SCHOOL OF va, Principal. Pupil 
Sa Row. Eliza B. Burns, Princi - 4 
thoroug course 

Phonetics. h. we. Phonegraphy, oo 


we THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





ONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 

‘*T oan assure primary schoo! teachers that a greater 
number of beautiful hymms to ‘speak’ cam be found in 
Shs Gen See eee ae | 
If I were teaching a primary cohoel I chould make much | 

of it.” | 
aia B. F. Twaep, Supt. Schools, Charlestown. | 
Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 
50 cents. 8. W. TILTON & CO., 
1T3 Washington Street, Boston. 





Riedy 4 t and closes in May. Ad 
I D. “a 
AP Bextox. 
pines 2 BU anes COLLEGE, No. 62 Bowery, 

Bran... 1,275 Broadway. Instruc- 
tions every day eas evening. 





CKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students ean enter at 
any time. Call or send for cirenlar. 8. 8. Paekard & Co. 


ROFESSOR LOOMIS’S SECOND SELECT EURO 
PEAN PARTY. Round Trip Ticket, covering 
every necessary expense for the entire tour from New 
iy -¥ to New York . Switzerland, $375; 
$400, goid. This includes Ocean the 
Steamboat, and Omnibus Fares necessary for 
ses ; Transportation 
ssion to Galleries ; 3G ~~ of 
Funds ; res Home Telegram ; ht 
Excursions. From June Bs to september ae Ad 
LaFraYette C. Loomis, Washington, D. Cc. 
) WARTHMORE “COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogues address the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 











HE ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 

City of New York holds two sessions of four months 
each annually, commencing in October and February. 
It publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 
form, medicine, general science, and literature ; 48 pages ; 
$1.50 year. Spegimen copies will be furnished to all 
applicants. Address ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M. D., and 
ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 
st., New York city. 


Wayans “COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE C OUNTY, 


voy facility for thoro Coll education. 
6,000 given annually at indfeent students. 





Next examination for entrance, July 5 and 6. 
For catalogues or additional wwe a ly to the 
President, = HA URNE. 


Williamstown, Maes., March, 187 





any advertisements in this peri- 
state that saw the advertise- 


be esteemed a favor both by advertisers and the Pub 
lishers of the JouRNAL. 


| Tie Ras BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 20 Fourth 
Ave. Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for 








RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S and Day School 
for Young jes and = ‘1 at No.7 
pon -second street. The Fall Term commenced 


or full particulars ed for a circular. 


New York Conservatory of Music 


No. 5 East 14th Street, wear 5th Avenvg, 
Next Door to DELMoNico’s. 





BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Count Srreer, near Srarts. 





Me ce Datty from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m, in all 





Aasity. re MEDICAL COLLEGE of ;— Univer- 
oigh ‘ed information address Dr. J. V. Lansing, 

bany, N 

ROWNE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, and Academy 

of English Branches, 293 and 295 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. Established 20 years. Private Lessons in 
all Branches. Ladies Department separate. Practical 
Business Department. Students prepared for the 
Counting House, &c. Practical Surveying, &c. 


RYANT & STRATTON, BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
40 Court st., Brooklyn, opposite City Hall, Stu- 
dents can enter at any time. Call or send for circular. 
C. CLAGHORN. 

ANTED.—EXERCISES IN ENGLISH CONVER- 
sation, in exchange for Music, Singing or German, 


by a Eyre gentleman. References. Address, 
HENRY, 89 Liberty Street, N. Y. Scuoo, JouRNAL.S 
ea ENGINEERING SCHOOL, of Union College. 


’ Thoro’ course. Field Practice. Address Prof. 
Cc. Staley, Sc enectady, N N. Y. 





Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony 
poe ponte _—. a Drawing and Painiang, 
at a 
asus 7 Tunes PUPILS, oe per Quarter. 

_— ouden, are FoRMED Daty. 

SrrictLy Private Lessons, $80.00 per Quarter. 
THE QUARTER BEGINS from date of Savleee. Sus- 
SCRIPTION Books open Day and Evenmne. Tux Con- 
SERVATORY REMAINS open the entire year. 

Max Marerzex, Epwarp MOLLENHAUVER, ANTOINE 
Retrr, Jr., Gso. W. Morean, W.F. Miis, Aucust 
ARNOLD, Sie. E. Manzo, A. STEINHAUS, W.M. Brooxs, 
Mark Hatiam, Orro Kupuat, Sie. A. Macin. Al 
ther, Forty-one eminent Artists and Professors 
their persona! attention to the different branches at the 
N.Y. Coneervato 


Conservatory of Music in the State, havin 


with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 








JOLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, N.J. 
C For catalogues, address Rev. J. ii. Brakely, Ph. D. 


. L"Thoreugh pe yy 7h 
Tho reparation given any 
oa or for West Point. Apply to 
WelmNe. Ph. D., Adams, N. Y. PP rd 


INSTITUTE. 
B. 


Paine’s Business College, 


Up town--1275 Broadway, 





ee HYGEIAN HOME, WILMINGTON, 


Del., for the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids. 


Healthful location, delightful summers, mild, short win- 
ters, Steam Heat, thorough Ventilation, Hygienic 


HEALD, M.D. 


Hy "rener of fay! and Wall sree posi Fag 
of 
*Pecatinn we to 


processes. Electri- 
etc. Home treatment in = 


Adana, Ge = Chronic 
8, Diseases 
Women, rane the Water Gan 


» LOL the Rs, Cure. 
Location as healthy as any other, and the 
pd Tnstitation of the > kind in The — Very desir- 
able winter resort for Northerners. Address in - 
JNO. STAINBACK ‘WILSON, M. D 





ADI5S’ AND MISSES" TOUR OF EUROPE under 
favorable particulars, Mrs. 


. Address for 
. New York City. 


Cook, P. O. Box 





.ay~ SETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


President, Amherst, Mass. Send 





BENEDICT’S BOARDING & DAY 
Fall Term com- 
send for Civcular. 


NZ YORK HOMCPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
‘oGr. St. and Third Sessi Oct. 


Mad SCHOOL, No. t Rast aad St 


menced Oct. 1 





Ave. on 


5, 


Diet, 
Water and Sun Baths, “Swedish movements,” “Health 
Lift,” skilled and experienced physicians. For circular 
send stamp to PUSEY HEALD, M.D, or MARY H. 


Corner of 34th Street. 


Feseons, $2. 


eeceat every day and evening. 


N.B.—The N.Y. Conservatory is the only chartered 
no branch 
except in Brooklyn, and being entirely distinct from 
other Institutions which imitate its name, evidently 


62 BOWERY, Cor. CANAL ST., 


Young Men, Ladies, Boys and Girls taught Bookk 
ing at eoteat ner 1 a, S Grammar ‘and 


Backward 
advanced. 24 Writing 


BOOKS. 


Graded _Singers 


MUSIC 





DAY SCHOOLS. 


Br B. BLACKMAN, axp E. E. WHITTEMORE 








PIA‘ OSB. 


SOHMER & CO., 








PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS BOW MADE. EXOBL ALS 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


149 Bast Poeurteenth street. HY. 


$$ ———____— 


the Pub ic Schools of , Which stand in the front Ane TEE & ors 1) 
"| mak in of tone end tasteful singing are due to the grad. | Powe ASHE, QFEER! y gy 
a yt & Whittemore, embod: | TOKOr. we fon cash, DURING Tinie 
eee MONTH, or part cash and balance in small, 
GRADED SINGERS. monthly payments. The same to let. 


The regular teacher can use them 
the music teacher will find them admirable for 
From the six- id to the graduate of the 
Normal 


ty to read music. 
No. 1 ws inten‘’ed to commence the study ef singing in 
the Primary Department. In the Chicago schools it 


carries the through the lower four 

be years of time. Price, ome, oe 
en Sateen in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 

mediate and Schools, whether graded or not. 


Also to Female Seminaries, etc. 
Tet being beactiful collection of music, arranged 


Grated Singers, No.1 - - $ % 40 

e - «  % 1% 72 

“ ie. le - 10 96 

SSS att ee wa oe price. 
John Church & Co., 


CINCINNATI bd 


JUST PUBLISHED 


National Hymn and Tune Book, 


Now ready. peaated for Opening and Closing Exer- 
cises in jes, for Con vregational, 
Social and Home ‘Singing. 128 pages, 200 choice tuner, 
340 hymns. Price but 40 cents. $35.00 per Hundred. 


Clarke's Organ Velantartes $1.50 
Batiste’s Organ Voluntarics ... 2.50 


CLARKE’S REED ORGAN COMPANION, 


A valuable, useful and brilliant collection of Exercises, 











Airs, Songs and Pieces for Reed Organs. Price $2.00. 

Strauss Dance Masic, Violin & Piano, $1.00 
Winner's Party Dances, Violin & Piane...... 76 
Winner’s Violin and Flute Duets ... 1.00 





CLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS, 


For Reed Organs. For Piano. For Violin. Useful, 
Cheap, Instractive Books with Exercises and numerous 
attractive Airs for practice. 


Sold by all the pasiyet music dealers. Sent, post 
paid, for retail price 

OLIVER DITSON 4Co., CHAS. H.DITSONA Co, 
Boston. 


711 B’dway, New York. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 








Thi epee and O65 te Sacre Sone. Edited by 
W. F. Sherwin. For Prayer, Praise and Re- 
vival Meetings, the ‘leading rite 
with many new ones. The most 

coll of Devoté l Hymne and 

—— 4 ——— It contains 128 handsome 





No. 805 Broadway, corner of 11th st.; individual in 


year with equal advantage. Call or send for circular. 
8. 8S. PACKARD & CO. 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS OOLLEGE. 


struction; students can enter at any time during the 


ce paper 25 cts., $20 per 100. Boards 30 cte., 
Haineder, Cloth, flexible, 85 cts., $30 per bun: 
Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, HORACE 
WAZERS & SONS, 481 Broadway, New York. 
Boz 3567. 


SONGS fGRACEIGLORY 





THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, | }° 
20 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 


Telegraphy taught practically. De 


Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, French 
and German. Ladies’ Department, Day and Evening. 





d for Operat 





the 6 for 50cts, FARRELL & Oo., 





tion, 


Mareh 1. announcements and 
ress J.W.Dowling, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth Ave. 


STAMMERING, NEURALGIA, 
SICK | CORNS, | ASTHMA, 

ACHE, 4 REEUMATISM 
cone 20cts., for each RECEIPT, or 


WATERS & SOXS, 451 Broadway, New York. 
P. 0. Bow 8567. . 


~ ARTISTS MATERIALS | 
uf every description, for sale by 
WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


749 BROADWAY, &. Y, 





89 Liberty St., N. Y. 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos 
are the best made. 


The touch elastic, and b 
wry fine Singing tone, powerful, pure and 


even. 


WATER’S Concerto ORGANS 
amnot be excelled in tene or beauty; (ey defy 
competition. The Concerto 9 A ie @ fine 
Imitation of (~¢e Human Vveice. Agents 
Wanted. 

A liberal discount to Teachers, Mints 
ters, Churches, Schools, Lodg ete. 
Special inducements to the trade. Tllus- 
trated Cataalogues Malled. 


‘Special “Safe” Offer 


TO THE fg” READERS OF THIS PAPER. 2 
<-> 


CHAMBERS’ 
Sterling Pianos 


Guarantee unlimited. Pianos sent for approval 
and satisfaction assur 


W rite Lo us before you buy 


For information, Circulars and Price List. Money 
saved by our Special Safe Offer. Address direct 


CHAMBERS’ PIANO FACTORY, 
No. 306 Fourth Avenue, New-York. 








MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED <> UNAPPROACHED 


THUD HIGHEST MUDALS 


we DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


Oneane! ever award ‘ng eda 
QNLY "esr erie 
Sette ee Satan 
WLW AYS saris oe mime tte 
SS nl cnr ches uuune tare baum guitemne 
BES) Dees ty Bates) Mates, > SS 


unrivaled. Gee 
than One Thousand 


i 


hemispheres, to 
ONIAL CiROUL Al with opinions of more 
(sent free). 


WF. azn wiy find 5. J. Watt. 160 INSIST : wane any ser Dealers got ua tno com. 
Sad ter: ee ay? fo By he to & 
* 3 $8. per 44 ORACE with most important improve- 


Mee MS ca ore on 


PUNO-AARP SABIMEL, QBEAN: 
EAST PAYMENTS, 


for monthly or quarterty 
e paye for the organ. 


SE ERs 


NEW Tokio ae 


TON; % 





Ostalogues on spplicatio.s. 


CA OER rater n be 
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The School Room. 


(This department will be conducted with refe to the practical work 
and wants of the teacher. Suggestions and information will be found per- 
taining to management, studies, government, methods of teaching, waking 
up mind, general culture and examinations. Dialogues and recitations 
(mainly cago wi be presented, suitable for mocepesens, etc. We invite 
every ical Neacher to contribute to render this department useful 
in the highest degree possible to the toilers in the school-room.1 


The Spelling School. 


BY REV. E P. DYER. 

















Stand up, ye spellers now and spell— 
Since spelling matches are the rage ; 

Spell Phenakistoscope and Knell, 
Diphtheria, Syzygy, and Gauge. 

Or take some simple word as Chilly, 

Or Willie or the garden Lily. 

To spell such words as Syllogism, 

And Lachyrmose and Synchronism, 

And Pentateuch and Saccharine, 

Apocrypha and Celendine, 

Lactiferous and Cecity, 

Jejune and Homeopathy, 

Paralysis and Chloroform, 

Rhinoceros and Pachyderm, 

Metempsychosis, Gherkins, Basque, 

It is certainly no edsy task. 

Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 

K hatka and Disp y> 

Would make some spellers colicky. 

Diphthong and Erysipelas, 

And Etiquette and Sassafras, 

Infallible and Ptyalism, 

Allopathy and Rheumatism, 

And Cataclysm and Beleaguer, 

Twelfth, Eighteenth, Rendezvous, Intriguer. 

And hosts of other words are found 

On English and on Classic ground, 

Thus Behrings Straits, and Michaelmas, 

Thermopylae, Cordilleras, 

Suite, Jalap, Hemorrhage and Havana, 

Cinquefoil and Ipecacuanha, 

And Rappahannock, Shenandoah, 

And Schuylkill and a thousand more, 

Are words some prime good spellers miss, 

In Dictionary lands like this. 

Nor need one think himself a Scroyle. 

If some of these his efforts Foil, 

Nor think himself undone forever 

To miss the name of either river ; 

The Dnieper, Seine or Gaudalquiver. 

-- 


SOME POINTS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


1. Do not assigna lesson for young puplis to prepare in 
haltfan hour which, to prepare yourself upon so to hear it 
without a book, would require two hours. 

2. Have common sense enough not to expect your pupils 
to be more thorough in the lesson without a book than you 
are with the book. 

3. Be just enough not to use a book at a recitation when 
you do not permit the pupils to do so. 

4. Have a definite, fixed length of time for your recita- 
tions, and never overreach it. 

5. If you are forgetful, make a pupil in your class moni- 
tor, to tell you wher to stop the lesson in time to hear the 
review, or give the preparatory drill. 

6. Introduce every recitation by reviewing briefly the 
preceeding lesson. 

7. Conduct the recitation with a view to having the pu- 
pils realize the few points involved. 








THE ART OF TEACHING, 

Teaching is presenting anobject of thought to the mind of the 
pupil in such a manner as to lead him to think and gain knowl- 
edge. 

The teacher must present the object of thougst in such a 
way as to sucure the attention of the pupil. The vital ele- 
ment of all teaching is mental activity. The mind of the 
teacher must lead the mind of the pupil. It is not merelya 
cold, intellectual process. Thought, feeling and volition 
are all involved. The teacher must be earnest, definite, 
sympathetic. Thus lead, the pupil apprehends the object of 
thought, feels an interest, and voluntarily gives himself to 
the lead of the teacher. The pupil’s mind must be actively 
at work with the teacher. One cannot teach if he has not 
the power to hold the attention of the pupil. Since in 
schools we must teach classes, the teacher must have the 
power to hold the attention of every member of his class, or 
he fails in his work. 

The teacher, by appropriate questions, must lead the pu- 
pil to discover for himself the {truths he would have him 
learn, and then to state them. He tells the pupil that which 
he cannot find out for himself without too much time and 
effort. Heleads the pupil to think. The pupil must think 
for himself, must get the knowledge for himself. In this 
why he learns to think .and to express his thoughts. He 
gets ideas first, then the right words for their expression. 
This is the natural order, The words thus learned have 
meaning, 








ORAL TEACHING 


Of our living recollections, which are perhaps like sun- 
fires along our pathway, how many were imperishably 
stamped on onr memories by some simple and instanta- 
neous stroke, as, for instance, some chanee remark from an- 
other’s lips! How many such a reeollection, with its per- 
feeted outlines, was thus flashed into the mind, just as the 
sun photographs its image by one gleam of its ray ! 

Take out from one of our grammar school classes a child 
who comes from an intellectual home. As is well known, 
such a child, if possessed of good parts, stands far in ad- 
vance of his less fortunate mates in many particulars. He 
is largely furnished with knowledge in comparison with 
them. His mind touches almost every subject which may 
be introduced, at many points. He learns easily, because 
so much is already known to him, and he possesses so su- 
perior a vocabulary. Now, how did he acquire this various 
knowledge—this vocabulary? By drill through taskwork ? 
Never. Only by reading and listening ; a single stroke, in 
almost every instance, making the permanent mark. The 
circumstances were favorable. His mind was on the gui vive 
—aglow with curiosity, eager, receptive ; and what it re- 
ceived it kept. 


— 


SCHOOL-ROOM. 


To relieve the pupils from tne weariness of remaining in 
their seats too long, form the whole school into line, require 
them to march around the room, keeping step with the clap 
of the teacher’s hands. Let them step naturally, and not 
cultivate the awkward motions fixeed by effort to tip-toe. 

At time of recitation, call the members of the class to 
their feet. Then have them march to their places in the 
class, keeping step wtth the time marked by the teacher. 
After a while, they will keep step without the beating of 
time. Return them to their seats in the same manner. By 
a programme on the board, and a clock on the wall, the 
members of a class will know when they will be called to 
recitation and excused therefrom. By the simple com- 
mands, “ one,” “ two,” they will instantly rise and move for- 
ward. All can be done very quietly and pleasantly. 

In all these moticns, encourage the pupil to praciice an 
elastic, erect walk, treading as they ususlly do, not too 
heavily, not tip-toeing. Walking on tip-toe should never 
be practiced. It is unnatnral, ungraceful, almost cruel. 
The habit of stepping lightly on the heel can be easily fixed, 
But, generally, in moving about the school-room, allow the 
pupils to enjoy the unavoidable noise. Noise is not pois- 
onous, immoral or wicked. 


ee 





For example, we wish ta.convey an idea of an angle. Ask 
the pupil to present various lines. Talk to them about the 
way they run—as, horizontally, vertically, etc. Lead them 
to use the word direction. If this cannot be done in any 
other way, commence a sentence involving the use of the 
word and let them complete it—as, “This line runs ina 














horizontal .’ “This one, in an on 
“ This one has a ——— -” Next present two paral 
lel lines. Lead the pupils to notice the fact of thvir having 


the same direction and to express it. Present sther two 
lines not parallel, and let them notice the fact of a differ- 
ence in their direction and express it. By numerous illus- 
rations, make them familiar with the expression “ difference 
in direction.” Let them illustrate it by use of lines and re- 
ferring to various objects. Draw two parts of lines and let 
them express their opinion as to which two have the greater 
difference in direction. In all these instances I think it 
better not to have the lines meet. By this time the pupil 
hs the idea of an angle, and it remains for the teacher to 
give him the name and require him to tell what it is. 

The instance given will illustrate the general course to be 
taken in teaching definitions. Lead the pupil by means of 
his present knowledge to acquire the idea desirec. Teach 
the idea first. Give it aname. Fmbody it in well-chosen 
words. Call for numerous illlustrations of it. 

JE. shai 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


I contend that the system of checking used in all of 
the large schools in the United States and Germany, rightly 
carried out, is the nearest approach to a “ natural method” 
of discipline and instruction. Of course, it requires some 
degree of skill to make this efficient ; but, with all the inge- 
nuity of the teacher, a credit in an unappreciable, fault-find- 
ing home circle is about as valuable as copper coins were 
to Robinson Crusoe in his solitary sojourn on the island of 
Juan Fernandez. The idea of punishment, as at present 
understood, need have no part with sucharecord. Why? 
Each mark acts a8 an exponent of the pupil’s proficiency or 
standing, A child transgressing school rules deprives him- 
self of the enjoyment of aclean record. In this case, the 
teacher gives no punishment—he is simply tolling the knell 
of a still-born pleasure. I have found these checks a very 
powerful auxiliary in my peculiar system of discipline. 








Never having struck a blow in the course of some six years’ 
teachiwg, I have had recourse to personal influence in the 
creation of an emulative spirit. With pupils under my 
own eye, this course has been invariably successful, when 
uninterrupted by parental thoughtlessness. With smaller 
children—those but seldom within reach of my personal in- 
fluence—I have been sometimes compelled to use force to 
compel obedience, although, even in such cases, I have en- 
deavored to measure quantity and quality with such nicety 
as to drown resistance, without throwing into the case any 
feature that would be taken by an impartial observer for re- 
vengeful assault. I have had strong, manly, noble boys 
(and all honor to them!) proudly dash away a tear as their 
perfection melted before the ardor of their own impulses ; 
and I have had high-spirited and intellectual girls, just 
budding into womanhood, bitterly bewailing the suicide of 
a credit as if their hearts would break. I tell you, sir, the 
energy and ambition born of this experience will strengthen 
their vitality and ‘“‘ make a man” of your boy, and, for that 
matter, of your girl too—W. W. Stone. 
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WHAT TO TEACH OUR DAUGHTERS. 


Teach them self-reliance. 

Teach them to make bread. 

Teach them to make shirts. 

Teach them to foot up store bills. 

Teach them not to wear false hair. 

Teach them to wear thick, warm shoes. 

Bring them up in the way they should go. 

Teach them how to wash and iron clothes. 

Teach them how to make their own dresses. 

Teach them that a dollar is only a hundred cents. 

Teach them to cook a good meal of victuals. 

Teach them how to darn stockings and sew on buttons. 

Teach them every day dry, hard, practical common 
sense. 4 

Teach them to say No, and mean it; or Yes, and stick 
to it. 

Teach them to wear calico dresses and do it like queens. 

Teach them that a good, rosy romp is worth fifty con- 
sumptives. 

Teach them to regard the morals aud not the money of 
their beaux. . 

Teach them all the mysteries of the kitchen, the dining- 
room, and the parlor. 

Teach them not to have anything to do with intemperate 
and dissolute young men. 

Teach them the further one lives beyond his income, the 
nearer he gets to the poorhouse. 

Rely upon it that upon your teaching depends in a great 
measure the weal or woe of their after life. 

Teach them that a good steady mechanic is worth a dozen 
loafers in broadcloth. 

Teach thém the accomplishments, music, painting, draw- 
ing, if you have time and money to do it with. 

Teach them that God made them in His own image, and 
no amount of tight lacing will improve the model. 


THINGS THAT INTEREST. 


On Monday, May roth, the centennial of the capture of 
the capture of Fort Ticonderoga, by Ethan Allen, took place 
with appropriate ceremonies, 

Carl Schurz has sailed for Europe. Before his departure, 
his friends in this city gave him a banquet, at which eloquen; 
speeches were made by Wm. M. Evarts, Park Godwin, and 
David A. Wells. A worthy tribute to a man of splendid 
abilities. 

The cievation of Bishop McCloskey to the rank of Car- 
dinal, in this city, was a notable event. It was attended by 
the President of the Board of Education, and the City Su- 
perintendent. 

The entire city was shocked at the dreadful intelligence 
that an ocean steamer that leit this port April 28th, had 
struck on a ledge of the Scilly Islands, not many miles from 
Land's End, and 342 lives lost. A deep fog prevailed, and 
prevented the watchful captain from knowing his proximity 
to these dangerous rocks, where many a vessel has been 
lost. A large number of the passengers were visiting Eu- 
rope for health. Those “that go down to the sea in ships,” 
pass those perilous places. 

A mutiny was attempted on the ship Borden, by the crew, 
April 18th. The two mates were first killed ; then the cap- 
tain was called on deck ; but he suspected something was 
amiss, and when assailed, fired at them with his revolvers, 
and finally, helped by two sailors and a boy, fastened them 
in irons, and took them to London for trial. 








Ar the last meeting of the Albany Institute. Dr. Hough 
read a paper on the destruction of the forests. He says 
there is annually used 40,000,000 railroad ties, in addition 
to what is used for building purposes, also a great destruc 
tion of hemlock trees for the bark solely. 
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Occupation five days in the week while preparing them- 
selves to be able to teach their own chileren when they be- 
came mothers. A years’ training and six months’ practice 
under a good kindergartner is all that would be necessary, 
but that is absolutely necessary, in my opinion, to make a 
successful one. 

“One reason of the prejudice that has arisen in America 
against kindergartens is that there are m infant schools 
and play schools called by that name that not conducted 
on Froebel’s system, When the children from those schdols 
enter the primary classes of the public schools the teachers 
complain that they are actually duller than the others. The 
reason is clear to my mind. These children have had too 
much teaching of things that did not stimulate them to in- 
vention or investigation. They have been habituated to re- 
liance on the mind of their so-called kindergartner instead 
of thinking for themselves. The true kindergartner gives 
no more assistance than is necessary to stimulate the child 
to mental effort of his own.” 


NO RODS, NO TEARS. 


“Is it not necessary to punish the children sometimes?” 
I asked. 

“If by punishing you mean striking or whipping them, 
no. The only punishment I ever inflict is to deprive a child 
of the privilege of working. Perseverance in that method 
of punishment will subdue the most obstinate child I ever 
saw, and I have taught many years, first in Germany, then 
in England, and afterward in America. 

When the children had modelled in clay for thirty min- 
utes, after showing their work to Mrs. Kraus, they all re- 
paired, marching in a line, to Prof. Kraus’ department, 
singing as they went: 

Quickly from our work we rise, 
Ju-heigh-de ! Ju-heigh dah! 

Rushing out in joyous guise, 
Ju-heigh-de-heigh-dah ! &c. 

They tormed in a square around the piano; little Harry 
Nathan mounted a chair and was given a stick for a direc- 
tor's baton. Then they all sang beating time: 

Look at little Harry. 
Who shows us the game ; 
Look at little Harry, 
We'll now do the same. 

This little verse was also used in the last gymnastic 
play of the day, first one and then another child taking the 
centre of the ring, and choosing an exercise which was fol- 
lowed by the rest. In these gymnastics every conceivable 
natural and artificial object was imitated and illustrated 
with a song or story, or both. 


WINDMILLS AND WATER WHEELS, 


farmer's works of all kinds, mechanical work, such as bar- 
rel making, shoemaking, and grinding corn in the mill, 
came into the play. The nurses began to drop in, the hands 
of the clock pointed to 12:30 P.M. Mrs. Kraus clapped her 
hands, and proposed the ,ood-by song in which all joined : 

Our play time now is o’er, 

And homeward we must go; 

Good-by, good-by, 

Good children let us be, &c. 

One by one the little ones dropped out of the ring, and 
bidding their teacher good morning, with a courtesy or 
bow, left the room. 

This visit was of course only a peep at a kindergarten. 
The exercises are varied every day and. in every season. 
The elements of botany, zoology, and all natural sciences 
are taught, as well as mathematics, butjdivested of the hard 
words that would terrify and mystify the baby student, but 
all the play and occupation are directed to the natural un- 
folding of the mental and moral nature of théychild. 

I have made frequent visits since that first morning in the 
kindergarten, and every time I go I am led to believe that 
the day is not far distant when the hope of such_philaso- 
phers as Locke and Ben Jonson may ere long be entifely’ 
realized for the children of all classes of society. Locke 
said: “I always had a fancy that learning might be made a 
play and ‘recreation to children ;” and rare Ben Jonson: 
“From the rod and ferule I would have them free as from 
the menace of them.” It struck me that could those pro- 
found thinkers have foreseen that men as profound as them- 
selves would in the future arise to work out those initial 
hints. It would have consoled them for much that must 
have vexed and grieved them as they pondered the problem 
of education in their day—when a child was punished for 
play as mercilessly as he would have been for committing a 
theft. Now education begins with play, directed as a means 
of teaching the elements of all sciences, Froebel’s kinder- 
garten system is based on the axiom that “it is a law for a 
child to play, for what any species always reproduces, what- 
ever is a constant characteristic of that species, is a law. 
All plants produce flowers ; all birds build nests ; all chil- 


SPELLING MATCHES. 
PROF. ALFRED M. LOUTREL. 


In the spelling match last evening at the Fair of the Free 

Training and Cooking Schools, held in the armory of the 
71st Regiment, at Broadway and Thirty-fifth street, the prize 
was won by L. A. Hendrick, jr., a student of the College of 
the. City of New York. The words given were many of 
them obsolete or technical, and the judges, Dr. Mott and 
Dr. Kobbe, ruled some of them out. The prize gained was 
awriting desk. 
. Ir is reported, with how much truth has not been dis- 
covered, that since the introduction of the spelling exercises, 
the orthography of the scholars of the academies all over 
the State, has experienced a marked improvement. 

A writer in Zhe Brooklyn Fournal of Education says: 
“To impart the meaning and uaes of words, associated with 
their spelling, so much neglected in many schools, would 
forever fixthem in the memories of many scholars, who 
otherwise retain no recollection of their existence. Five 
hundred words thus learned would be of more advantage 
to the scholar, as a nucleus for what will come to him in 
his subsequent reading and conversation, than five thousand 
words learned by rhe parrot process. It seems obvious, 
too, that the fundamental principle underlying an intelligent 
system of spelling, must contemplate a due consideration 
of the scholar’s capacity to comprehend the purport of the 
words presented.” 

One of those peculiar things that occasionally come along 
with a rush, has now happened to us. How they arise, 
whence they spring, it is often difficult to ascertain. “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth ; and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cameth, nor whither it 
goeth.” 


Neither do we care to know. If the wind drives my wind- 
mill, it is all I care now to know. My sails are full. and I 
am driving on to my harbor, 

The illustration is in point. We must take advantage of 
these movements, whenever interest is awakened, and try and 
reap the 4arvest. 

The philosophy of the thing is this, that which would be 
flat, insipid and tasteless, under any other circumstances 
with the dash of interest thrown in, becomes inspiriting 
energizing, and efficacious to great aids, 

No person, receiving many letters, but must have been 
provoked often by the abominable spelling he encountered. 
In fact, the exception seemed always to be to find a letter, 
the words of which were correctly spelled. Business let- 
ters are notorious for their grossness in this respect. I 
remember once being in a telegraph office, when a commu- 
nication was sent for a “toe boat.” 

I recollect some time ago seeing, from a newspaper, a 
collection of most ludicrous mistakes of this description, 
making a sense, often grotesque and amusing. 

This being the case, it must be a source of congratulation 
to every friend of learning, to find the public taste turned in 
this direction: and all we hope is, that it may stay turned in 
this direction, till some good fruit be gathered. If we shall 
get from it a permanent beneficial result, we shall not feel 
disposed to quarrel,much with the method by which it has 
been brought about. 

All we wanted: to do, when we began this article, was to 
call attention to one or two poirits spoken of in the extract 
above given. 

And first, as to the manner of conducting these matches. 
It is better always to give out and dwell upon the words 
most incommon use. It is on these,and the simplest of 
them often, that difficulties will arise. The relative positions 
of the 7 and the ¢, where they come together, will frequently 
be found puzzles. So also, the use of one or two l’s, and 
manyyother slight matters of this kind, will, not seldom, be 
fownd the cause of doubt and mistake. There are many 
technical words in common use, which are as fair and 
legitimate test words, as any others. But care should be 
taken always, to exclude the obsolete, and all “ick words, 
which would be merely the gratification ef curiosity and 
contribute to no good end. The use of such words would 
soon put an end to the spelling matches, and they would 
thus speedily become a farce, whether as a joke or not. I see 
lately announced a spelling match, between the cities, I 
believe, of Newburgh and Poughkeepsie. Spelling is 
nearly rampant, and it will go till it burns itself out. But 
it will leave a wholesome result, and we should all be glad 
of it, and hope for a good continuance of it. Among the 
many little books that may be useful, is the admirable 
compendium of Mr. Henderson, known as Henderson’s 
test. words; also Smith’s Definer's Manual, Thesel know 
intimately. There are, doubtless, others equally as good. 
I do not think that any should discourage these matches ; 
Ido not know that there is any tendency in this direction : 
I should hope not. 

The only other point, touched in the third of those ex- 





dren play.” 


tracts, and which I had some hesitation in putting-in, is in 





regard to definitions and the proper use of a word in a sen- 


tence. My own usuage has been invariadly to call for the 
correct use of the word in a proper, well-formed, English 
sentence. This practice, steadily adhered to, will give 
young people a better idea of the true meaning of the 
word than any other method that could be adopted. 
This is the only plan by which it will stay in the memory. 
This stud: is one of great beauty and of a high order, and 
with intelligent and somewhat advanced pupils, is one of 
the most interesting studies that can be pursued. It tests 
their knowledge of the language better than anything else, 
and, in the hands of a skillful teacher and an instructor of 
culture, may be conducive to very beneficial ends. Whether 
this method could be successfully introduced into our pres- 
ent spelling-matches is very doubtful. It implies, perhaps, 
more culture than we would generally find, nor is it, per- 
haps, exactly in the line of the spelling-match. 
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DEATH FROM SMOKING. 


“A case in my own intimate acquaintance has this very 
week appalled a large circle of friends in this city. The 
victim was exactly of my own years, and a companion on 
from early boyhood. For thirty years, at least, he has been 
a daily smoker of the choicest cigars, but in all other habits 
temperate and regular, and of excellent constitution—one 
who of all men would have laughed at the suggestion that 
tobacco was killing him, A week ago last Sunday night he 
was stricken with progressive paralysis, characteristic of 
nicotine, and on Sunday night he died. His death was 
most pitiful. First, sight was lost, ther speech, then motion 
of the neck, then motion of the arms, and so on throughout 
the body, and he lay for a fortnight unable to move or make 
a sign, save a pitiful, tongueless, inarticulate sound, which 
sometimes rose to almost frantic effort, all in vain to make 
known what he wished to say to his family or friends—for 
his consciousness and mental faculties were left unimpared 
till within two hours of the last, to aggravate to the utmost 
the horror of his situation—a living soul in a dead body. 
The sense of hearing was left unimpared, so that he was 
conscious of all around him, while as incapable of commu- 
nication with them as if dead, save by a slight sign of assent 
or dissent to a question. The doctors were fully agreed 
that tobacco was the sole cause of the stroke.” —Buffulo 
Com. Ad. 


————— eo 


HONORS TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Last winter an old man with the snows of eighty years 
upon his head stood before the legislative bodies of the 
Empire State. and received their obeisance. For sixty 
years he had been writing for the American people. Their 
oldest poet, and, in many respects, their best, his produc- 
tions had been familiar, not only in the household, but the 
school, to all the generations that have risen since he began 
to write. With an unspotted personal record, with wisdom 
won in many schools, with the gathered veneration of half 
a century looking up to him, and the modesty of one to 
whom laurels are unwonted and the breath of praise almost 
a painful surprise, he stood before the people's representa- 
tives and received his crown. Did it come too late? No; 
it never comes too late, if it comes in life. It would have 
touched him more, doubtless, at an earlier day, when in the 
thick of his struggle ; but men worthy to be honored are 
not men who seek for honor or recognition. They are not 
men who must have recognition, or die. Still, the strongest 
heart melts before personal reverence and personal affection; 
and the good white head and the good white soul must have 
had a foretaste of the thrill which will come with the upper 
verdict ; ‘“‘ Well done, good and faithful servant!” 

Now, all these tributes, paid by Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, to men who have enriched the nation’s 
literature, mean something. They mean that the time is 
come when that which is most solid in a nation’s acquisi- 
tions is, in some degree, appreciated.—Dr Holland, Scrib- 
mer. 





Micuican City, Inp,—The Michigan City schools have 
long stood at the head in the Hoosier State, and now, with 
ample buildings, and first class teachers, will favorably com- 
pare with any. Miss Amy C. Hartwell is, perhaps, the most 
popular teacher that has ever taught in these schools, 
twenty years have passed away <ince she was first connected 
with the school, during which time she has been constantly 
at her post. The attendance for the past month has been 
averaged 6so daily. S.E. Miller is the eT ite 


—_—— 





Oak Park, Itt.—The Harlem School at Oak Park, of 
which E. H. Beal is principal, is one of the model schools 
of Cook County. e assistant, Mrs. M. E. Hoffman, is a 
thorough educator, a lenient, but perfect “drill master.” 
The musical attainment of the lowest room, would do credit 
to many of our High Schools as far as good time and ability 
to read music goes. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

RENEW !—We have been obliged to strike 
of some names because the money for a re 
pewal has not been sent us. We think no 
teacher after a moment’s thought would wish 
us to give our paper to them. Notice and see 
if you find a blue mark on the editorial page. 
We shall give you notice and desire you to 
renew at least two weeks in advance of expira- 
tion, 80 that your file will be complete. 


- 
> 


MICROSCOPES.—We desire to send more of 
these to teachers. You will need them this 
summer on the flowers. Send $1.50 for either 
the Gem or the Pocket ; or send $2.75 and get 
microscope and the JOURNAL. 


in 
- 








To AGENTs.—We draw your attention to 
the attractive features of the JOURNAL. 


1. It is apparent on a brief examination by a 
live teacher that it is the best educational 
paper published. 

2. The price is low for a paper containing 
the value this does, 

3. You will find that the large edition we 
sent out in Jan has given the whole 
country a knowledge of the paper and sub- 
scriptions can be easily taken. 

4. We will give you liberal terms. 





EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label 
on your paper; the date thereon shows when 
the subscription expires. Forward the money 
for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 


WuHeERE’s My PaPER?—We get a good 
many letters from subscribers about the mid- 
dle of every month saying, “ Where’s my 
paper?” The answer generally is, “ Your sub- 
scription expired with the first number of the 
month, and your name was, of course, cut off, 
because you did not renew in time.” 








How To Stop Your Paper.—The NEw 
York SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the r to return your paper. 
That will not stop it. Do not write upon it 
and return it yourself. That lays you liable 
toa tine. There are three ways to stop it : ist. 
When you subscribe state that you wish the 
paper to stop at the expiration of the time 
paid for. 2d. If you did not so expressly 
order, send a -card to reach us any time 
before the expirations. 3. If you have ne- 
glected these two simple methods, and the 
time to which you have paid is past, send a 
letter encl pay for each paper issued since 
your subscription expired, at the rate of seven 
cents a copy or thirty centsa month. If your 
paper does not stop promptly thereupon, you 
may be assured your letter nm mis- 
carried ; and, to test the fact, send a “ 
at once, that measures may be instituted for 
finding it or recovering the mouey. 


” 





The Thaddeus Davids Inks were first made 
in this city in 1824. Mr. Davids, Senior, dur 
iug that half a century of a busy and success- 
fal life, has been widely known as a thoroughly 
practical chemist. erhaps hia most note- 
esa triumph was on the occasion when his 
ink, after having been exposed on paper in the 
open air for seven months—from August, 14, 
1855, to March 15, 1856, to the action of the 
elements—wind, rain, sun, hail ands now—to- 
gether with the best other inks made in Europe 
and America—his was the only ink that remained 
wholly unchanged, IN CoLOR, DISTINCTNEss, 
AND TENACITY, His son and partner, Mr. 
— w. — is vet ag several years 
past, the active manager of the 1 r- 
fectly equipped factories at New Rochelle, ar 
of the well-known double warehouse at 127 


and 129 William street, between Fulton and | cati 


John. The house of Thaddeus Davids & Co,, 
is reputed, and undoubtedly is, both the old- 
est and most extensive Ink establishment in 
the world. THz THADDEUs Davips MANv- 
FACTURES. About 1,500 gross, or 216,000 bot- 
tles of Ink are manufactured by Thaddeus 
Davids & Co., every week, (amounting to eleven 
million, tmo hnndred and thirty-two thousand 
bottles in a year) independent of the other de- 
scriptions of stationery, comprising 30 kinds of 
Sealing Wax, plain, official, etc., Ssesides Wa- 
fers, Mucilage, Ink Powders, etc. The Inks 
are of all colors, and include the following 
varieties, put up in convenient and attractive 
forms: Black and Blue Wri:ing Ink, Writing 
Fluid, Cop; Ink, Japan Ink, Carmine Ink, 
Red Ink, g Ink, Violet Writing Ink, 
Stamping Ink, Carmine, and Extra Blue Rul- 


kinds, in kegs and barrels. The stands, bot- 
tles, and cans of Ink range in capacity from an 
ounce to a gallon, 


ing Ink ; and Ink on Draught, of all the above D 
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Brand” 





DOUBLE FAGED & DOUBLE WARP 
BLACK ALPACAS. 


BEAVER BRAND 





(TRADE MARK PATENTED.) 


SILK FINISHED 


Black Pure Mohairs 


Are Handsomer than ever for Spring Wear, 


“SABLE BRAND.” 





Diamond Lustre Turkish Brilliantines. 
We take pleasure in my | your special attention 
our 


“Sable Brand of Turkish Brilliantines.”’ 
Sota Ren sgn i Maen 
, aga ticket is 


attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Opera 
House, a Beaver, p a Sable. - 


Also, Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas. 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO,, 


880 & 882 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


J. W. SMITH, 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Engineer, 


Furoishes plans and specifications, and will contract 

fee heating and ventilating public and private buildings 
y steam. 

Special attention given to heat and venti 
school houses and al! buildings ; t-4 —— | 
ventilation. 

J.W. 8. has recently completed the nesting: and ven- 
tila’ of two of the t and best in 
the city of Cleveland, both of which have been 
nounced a complete success by ali who have examined 





them. 
Refers, by permission, to the following: 

M. G. WATTERAON, Esq., President of of Edu- 
jon, 


t Building Committee, 
A. J. Rickorr, Superintendent of Education, 
Watrer Biyrue, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


JNO. F. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHURCH CLAS6, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 
At short notice and very reasonable prices. 


YRING.—STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING 
BSTABLISHMENT. Nurusws & Co., 


5&7 John St. Branch Oficte—1142 Brosdway, 
TOW Belltaohe Gerect 





Y. 





z 
| 


‘ork; 279 Fulton Street, 











“ Ontarrh ci the Nasal Passages, Bars. and Throat,” a 
pemphiet by A. N. Williamson, M. D., late Clinica) Phy- 
sician ir the University Medical College. Price, 10 centa 
Address, 28 East 20th street. 

“Dr. Williamson's long experience and success in the 
treatment of Oatarrhal and Throat affections renders 
valuable whatever comes from his pen.”—Journal of 
Medica) Science. 


TO INTRODUCE BARTLETT'S | 


ODOW'S, 


For the TEETH, I will seed 2 small box, together with s tooth brush, | 
te any address, free, on receipt of 34 cents. 


w. H. L. BARTLETT, 
315 West 2ist St., N. Y. 


W. J. STEWART, Dentist, 
330 West 30th Street, N. Y. 
Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A set as low as $10.00. 
For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose, 
a regular and experienced Physician, will administer 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart always 
examined by the Stethoscope. Work done out of the 


City. 
BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINUOUS 


lespazsed GUM TEETH, $15. 


On Improved Whalebone Rubber—the most 
and closely-fi material worn. Warranted eq 


to 
any made. gold fillings, pe. Durable silver 
aillngs, $1.00. ploma a ed by the American 
te for best specimens exhibited at the 
Palace in 1857. Painless Extracting with gas, $1. 


Dr. MEADER, 
262 Siath Ave., N.Y. 











Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 





CANCER, 


Cured by Dr. BOND’S DISCOVERY, 


unite with and 
in 


remain w' 
Penna. Cancer Institute (one of the handsomest mar- 
ble ecifices in the city), and the finest remedial In- 
stitute in the country. Remedies, with full directions, 
sent to any part of world. 


G3” Send for pamphlets and particulars. Address, 
H. T. BOND, M.D., Penna. Cancer Institute, 
3208 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 





and Scroll Saws. Boring and Mor- 
ticing Machines. . 
Lathes, etc. Tools in Chests. Tele- 
graph Apparatus for without 
ateacher. And an elegant $10 Scroll 
Saw for Brackets, Frames, etc. 

sep eer list of di 8, or illustrated 

, of any cular article. 


JAMES R. HEISLEY, 
{New Branswick, N.J. 


ELOCUTION—SUMMER COURSE. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 











or 
Elocution and Oratory, 
1413 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. SHOEMAFER, A. M., Principal. 
Ciass AND Parvats Instruction. 


Special Summer Course of Ten Weeks, beginning 
June 22. Send for Circular. 





Crystal Microscope, 
ment for Zoologists, Geologists 
Bessie pete,” 
ec oungloeee Men tah Piles. wien Rammrection 
Book on Science, i's. ‘ 


PRO. R. LE LEANE, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


All Who Teach or Study Geography 


should see the incomparable works of the great Amer! 
can Geographer, Commodore ,M. F. Mavur. There are 
now four bo sks, suited te all grades of scholarship, as fol- 
lows: 

MAURY’'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY.. .$ .63 








MAURY'S WORLD WE LIVE IN.......00.-000+.-- 1.25 
MAURYS VANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY..........-- 2.00 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY........ eoeces 2.25 


Beautifully printed. Fully illustrated with fine maps 
and engr:ving*. Sent by mai! on receipt of the price. 

Those who wish to examine, with a view to introduc 
tion, wi! be furnished with specimens at half price. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 





_— Philade:phis ; 





155 and 167 Orosby &t., New York. 





ue a ca oa 
Catarrh ! CARPET CLEANING. 
. M. STEWART, 


(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 88d Street,) 


326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 





— 


» 
. 


THIRTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth with- 
out injury to the finest fabric. 
Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whatever cause, without injury to color. 
Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to. 








UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DA¥P YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN at CLEANED AND RE- 
LAID 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 


Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORK, 
AXD 


Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 
TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors. 
R. 8. BERGEN’S 
Steam Carpet - Cleaning 
WoRKs. 
241 tro 247 E. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, 
(Bet 2d and 3d aves.), NEW YORK. 
All orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended 
‘artage free. 


to. Entire satisfaction given 


BEST UP-TOWN 


Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L HASTIE, 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 30th and Slst Sts. NEW YORK. 
All the new books on hand of publicati 
American, French and Engiah Writtg Papera Viste 
highest style of the art. a 


HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
One Dollar for 8 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
_ EAberad daomans te Teachers, 


a 


TO TEACHERS! 
We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 
which we send for $5 C.O.D. Be sure and get it fer 


yeur school. 
Address, 


NEW YORE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORE, 
Issue Commercial and Tarvelers’ Letters of Qed, 
available in Dollars in the United States and ad now. 
ee On Beene Seas be cap gent eto 
world. 


N.Y. Newspaper Mailing Agency. 
With the latest improved Newspaper Folding 
and Mailing Machines. No. 29 Rose St., near 
Frankfort. JAMES BRADY, Manager and 
Proprietor. + 


C. B. KLEINE, Optéelan, 


No. 274 Sth Ave. New Werk. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of AND SOLEMN. 
TIFIO INSTRUMENTS for 8: hoole and Academies. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIO MACHINERY for Physteians, 


THERMOMETERS, MYDROMETERS, Be 
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DON'T FORCET TO VISIT 


332.0 0 M's 


POPULAR EAST SIDE ESTABLISHMENT, 
S38 and 340 Bowery. 


ins never known before will be offered MON- 
DAY MORNING, the 10th inet., viz. Real Guipure, 
Yak and Thread Lace. The finest assortment im- 
ported; were purchased at an immease sacrifice, and 
will be offered at a small advance. 


LACE SACQUES, 
SLEEVELESS JACKETS, 
POLONAISE OVERDRESSES. 


Fichus, Scarfs, Lace Shawls, &c., &c. Comprising, 
without exception, the largest and most choice assort- 
ment in this line, which we are selting fully 33 per 
cent. lower than any other city retail houses. 


We would call the attention of our patrons anda 


friends to our stock before purchasing elsewhere, and 
thereby save time and money. We have just opened 


GRAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK, 


1132 FIFTH AVENUSA, 
Between 16th & 17th Sts., (Knabe Building,) 


The most successful and complete Masic Schoo! in the World 


All branches of Vocal end Instrumental Music practi 
cally and theotetically tanght, by the most eminen’ 
instructors, at moderate prices. 

The Mhateur Orchestra meet cvery Tuesday, at 8 P. 
M.; Classical Soirees by the Frofessors, every second 





two cases of choice 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Crepe, Twist, Silk and Jet Fringes, Moss Trimmings, 
Passementeries, &c. 
All the new shapes in Ladies’, Misses. and Children’s 


cages Straw Hats and Bonnets, 
rench Flowers, Ostrich and 
Fancy Feathers. 

Our assortment of French Flowers is perfectly exqui- 
site. Coronets aud Montures, in all the delicate tints 
of white, cream, blush, &c., as well as all the darker 
shades, with damasse and gross in bon and 
Trimming Silks to match. Parasols, and Sun Umbrel 
las. No endlese variety, all prices, all sizes and all 
qualities, Our assortment of 


HID GLOVES 


is unexcclled. Even our lowest priced gloves are 
warranted. A new pair given tor those that may rip or 
tear when first tried on. 

500 dozes. 500 dozen. 
Corsets! Corsets! Corsets! 
our own French imported, elegantly embroidered, 
$1.75, finest handsome French Coutil, heavily boned, 
silk atitched, perfect fitting, only $1.97, compare most 
favorably with similar Corsets, selling all over at $3.00. 


Ladies’ Ready Made Undergarments. 

By long experience we are enabled to manufacture 
and offer to the public a most excellent assortment of 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s ready made 
UNDERGARMENTS, 


superior to homemade and mach lower in price. Mus- 
lins, Linens, Percales, Embroideries and Laces. for 
these De are invariably of the best quality. We 
use principally lock stitch machines. 

ety rappers, Neglige Jackets, in plain and 
elaborate designs. 


Complete Assortment of Infants’ Wear. 


Hamburg Embroideries. Large lot from auction, 
very cheap. 


ELosiInbRyY 


in mew and varied styles. Merino Underwear for 
ladies, gentlemen and children. 


BLOOM’S, BLOOM'S, 
3388 BOWERY, 340 


between Bond and Great Jones Street, 
one block east of Broadway. 





TH E 


TRIBUNE EXTRAS, 


PAMPHLET SERIES. 


No. 9—Illustrated Lectures on Astronomy, by Richard 
A. Proctor, and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz at the Ander- 
son School. 

No. 15.—Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Troy 
(Letters by Bayard Taylor); Brown-Sequard’s Lectures 
on the Nerves; Proctor’s Farewell Lectures on Astro- 
nomy. 

No. 19.—Meetings of the National Academy of Science 
April, 1874, and the American Oriental Society, May, 
ist ; Brown-Sequard on the Double Brain ; Ex-Surgeon 
General Hammond on the Effects of Alcohol; J. T. 
Fields on Longfellow, ete. 

No. 21.—One Year of Science ; Illustrated. Coggia’s 
and Biela’s Comets; Chemistry’s Centennial ; Ameri- 
can Science Association and Philelogical Convention 
at Hartford. 

No. 23.—Tyndall on Science and Religion ; Huxley 
on Origin of Life (Belfast Address); Prof. Owen on 
Man’s Earlist History ; McCosh’s Reply to Tyndall. 


No. 25.—Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees (in full); 


Manning’s and Acton’s Replies. sli 


No. 26.—The Bible and Science. Lectures by Dr. J. 
W. Dawson, Principal of McGill College, Montreal, and 
the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 

No. 27.—Four Months of Science. Tyndall on Crys- 
tal and Molecular Forces ; Langley on the Sources of 
Solar Heat; Parton’s Kings of Business; Marsh’s Last 
Trip to the ** Bad Lands ;”’ The Transit of Venus, etc. 

Either of the above pamphlets mailed to any address 
in the United States on receipt of price (20 cents each), 
three for 50 cents; or any two with Taz TxrrBuNn® AL- 
manac for 1875 also for 50 cents. 

Any seven of the pamphlets, postpaid for $1. 

Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
BURNS? °° ‘scious, New ork. 
“anty t: PHON Caspian vai 


+i Patk Bow, N. : SHORT-HAND, 





Wednesday; Lectnres every third Wednesday. 
Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 


The Library, consisting of 15,000 musical works, is ac 
orasible to pupils. 


“LONG'S TELLURIAN.” 


Usep in all th 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS 


of 
New York City. 
Address, 

M. LONG, 
89 Liberty Street 
New York, 
office of this pa- 
per, where one 

can be seen. 
Price $30. 
The Tradé Sup- 
plied. 
Circulars on ap- 
plication. 











NEW. sTrvUART’sS 





SECRET SERVICE INK. 


Invisibly written Postal Cards! Receiver brings it out 
in beautiful colors! 36 cente—trial size by mai! 10 
Quick money to quick agents. Unusual commissions in 
Stuarts Novelties, Writeand see, Drug Store, SREM'N 
BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 





THE ATTENTION OF 


Artists, Teachers, Admirers of Art, 
Architects and Draughtsmen 


ts called to the improvement in water colors for art, 
known as 


Tyrian Water Color Tablets, 


For particulars for descriptive etroulars and 
samples. isaiea drone 


Cc. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


106 & 108 Fulton St., New York, and 
21 Lake St.. Chicago, 1. > 











RESTORES GRAY HAIR 





"HO'100 'TVNIDTHO SLI OL 


PURE. HARMLESS. EFFECTIVE. 


., Richmond, Va. 
iD & CO 


RICHMOND, VA 
Druggists and Country Merchants. 











Equation and ‘Rapid Reckoning. 


This is valuable to bankers, book-keepers, business 
men, clerks and teachers. This system of famous 
“ Lightning Calculater’’ can be learned and applied 
by ary one. It only requires one division in debit 


saves two-thirds in time 


and credit accou nts, and 
and labor. By no other arithmetical process.can the 
desired information be obtained by eo few ficures, 


Price 5) cents. For gale by bookdealers or by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
J.B. WEBSTER & Co., 114 Eighth Ave., New York. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 





Cabinet Organs 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 


a Pianos of the best mak 
at con ag fay ale hehe Money 





PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS 


and Melodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 


No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


for 
Cull and me © 


examine deciding 
M. MERRELL. late Cummings, No. 8, Union Square. 





MISFIT 


CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


CARPETS & OIL CLOTHS, 
English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Side Entrance, 


Sent throughout the Union Free of Charge. 





2 26, John St... 





ERBR 


venn 
VV x Uy 


FALCON PEN. 


WYER EEE TF PLAN. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





The United States 


those looking for salaries, need not apply. 


LifeInsurance Co. 


(Incorporated 1850—Assets, $4,500,000.) 
Will make direct contracts, upon a commission basis only, for vacant territory in Canada and_the United 
States, north ef Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina. 
Liberal commissions will be given to capable and responsible parties who mean business. Previous fam- 
iliarity with Life Insurance not requisite. Agents discharged from other companies for misconduct, and 


261, 262 AND 263 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





TO TEACHERS. 


We desire the careful and thoughtful at- 
tention of Teachers who may wish to make 
an addition to their income, to correspond 
with the 


UNIVERSAL 


\Life Insurance Company, 


17 & 19 WARREN ST., 


who will make special terms with gentlemen 
of character and influence to represent us. 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers 
will be able to insure with us, although for 
various reasons they cannot entertain the 
offers of other companies. 

The merits of the plan inaugurated by 
| the 


Raia a 
Universal Life Insurance Co. 


Of NEW YORK, 








are— 
| 1, Premiums about 20 per cent. less than 
those charged by the Mutua] companies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, 
liberal in its terms. 
8. Claims paid in 30 days after satisfactory 
proof of death, 
4. Ample security. 
The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 
18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 
Its assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium 


Agents of ability liberaily dealt 
with. 


17.& 19 


OFFICE: 
WARREN 
NEW YORK. 
WM. WALKER, PRreEsiperr. 


STREET, 





BELLS. 














MENEELY'S BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known to the pee since 1826, 
are made at *“* THE MENEELY BELL 
FOUNDRY,» West Troy, N. Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No Agencies. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 
Superior 





Warranted. 
liiustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN 4&4 TIFT, 





income $1,250,000. «iz 





H. J, FURBER, Vicu-Paesipent. 





J. H, BEWLEY, Secretary. 





102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnati. 


THE BEST! 


LEAD PIPE never corrodes by the 
action of water. It is cheaper than 
Lead Pipe, as it will last four times 


longer, and is worth nearly double 
as old materia). It is recommended 


- nearly ev architect in New 
ra aperlr Spemepnaen sunt 

ipes.”” ve ts sen! 
by mail free P Price 


. 163¢ cents & 
pound for all sizes. 
ceived by tin-washed or tin-coated 
imitations. COLWELL LEAD CO., 213 Centre Street, 
New York. Also manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet 
Lead, Bar , Block Tin Pipe, Bar Tin, Pig Tin, Pig 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 










PURE 
WATER, 





Pau CHESTER WHITE PIGS.—$15 each 
$28 a pair. Chester County MAMMOTH CORN, and 
BELGIAN OATS. 4lbs by mail, $1; peck $2; 
; bushel $5. Circulars and Pack- 
Seeds Free for 2 stamps. Adaress. 
N. P. BOYER, Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 





MAGIO LANTERNS AND MIOROSOOPES 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Catalogues with full descriptions and instructions, 

sent free. 


McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Naseau St., N.Y. 














